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which the humblest workman who is sober and 
prudent may become possessed of a freehold 
house. If a man obtain this, he will be careful 
of all changes likely to affect his own posses- 
sions ; he will not be a ready dupe of the dema- 
gogue, nor will he be the promoter of strikes 
and combinations.” 

The extent of the operations of these societies 
is not generally known. In Birmingham, for 
example, from the first commencement of build- 
ing societies, in 1842, up to the present time, 
not less than 2,500,0001. has been invested in 
them, and mostly by the working classes and lower 
portion of the middle classes. In six freehold land 
NOWING as we do| societies in that town, all held in one office,— 
the number of per- 
sons whose attention 
is directed to this 
subject, and the 
general ferment it|so that considerably more thon one-half ad- 
has at last caused, it | vanced to the members by way of loans has 
is difficult to resist|been repaid. It is stated that in Birmingham 
the belief that some- | about 9,000 persons have, through the means of | 
thing will now be/| these societies, become proprietors of their own 
done on a sufficiently | dwellings. In Leeds a building society has been | 
large scale to meet|in existence for about seventeen years. 


Che Builder, 
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The Provision of 
Wholesome 
Dwellings for the 
Labouring Classes, 


There has been advanced on mortgage.., £561,500 
Of which there has been repaid............ 302,500 


s«e £259,000 





Leaving still to be paid.......... 


the time. What we weekly receipts at that time were about 3,624. 








years, alfmost alone, | has been 749,8641, 


hundreds of lips: | upwards of 1,200,5981. 
and a belief in the | 





ing general. That ten years of its existence, 700,0001., and lent 
our record may be upon property the sum of 509,0001. 
complete, we must | servative Land Society, according to the last re- 
throw together brief. port, has bought sixty-six estates, containing 
notices of some , 620 acres, and making about 4,842 allotments. 
recent proceedings The total amount of subscriptions received by 


connected with the | that society is 394,9661. 


The British Land Com. | 
movement. At meet-| pany, which originated from the National Free- | become the proprietor of a flat or floor of a house. 
ings held by the hold Land Society, has bought land to the/ This should be done under the most ateiagent 


The Con. | 


small incomes. I will endeavour to supply the 
answer. There is a very large class who, by the 
aid of railways, could escape from London, and 
who would be glad to do so, and we shall have to 
look to this as one of our resources, for the erec- 
tion of dwellings in the suburbs would lessen the 
competition in London itself, and consequently 
enforce improvement. Many thousands of clerks, 
warehousemen, book-keepers, and shopmen, who 
are not required to attend as early at their places 
of employment as the mechanic and artisan, 
would be removed, and make way for those who, 
by necessity or inclination, must be resident in 
the neighbourhood of their work.” 

The difficulty that would mect a building 
society or a large commercial company, if even 
what is asked were conceded, would be that which 
now stands in the way of private enterprise, the 
difficulty of obtaining sites. Under present cir- 
cumstances they cannot be had. We therefore 
agree with those who seek for compulsory powers 





| 


| 


The Temperance Building Society, London, | property under certain conditions, 
truth of it is becom- | has, according to its last report, received, in the | to compel the sale of such property as may be 


to obtain land for building purposes,—a power 
vested in the Board of Trade, the Privy Council, 
or any court established by the Act itself, by 
which any corporate body, on giving the usual 


, In | guarantees, and depositing plans and proposals, 
the requirements of June, 1865, it had 6,872 members, and the / and showing the want of dwellings for the 


people, may acquire land for their erection on 


have been saying for/The amount advanced to borrowing members the same terms that railway and dock companies 
Altogether there have been | now obtain it, without the necessity of going to 
is now heard from | 24,589 members of the society, who have paid Parliament in each case for a Private Bill. Some 
| seek, too, for a power to enfranchise leasehold 


and a power 


in the hands of incapacitated persons, or where 
| circumstances prove the inability of the owner 
to comply with the laws laid down for the pro- 
tection of the public health. “I ask also,” says 


| Mr. Beggs, “that freehold occupation may be 


further encouraged, by enacting in the same 
Bill that, as in the case of Scotland, a man may 


Social Science Association and by the Society of | value of 1,496,034/., of which it has sold to the regulations as to sanitary arrangements.’ 


Arts, Mr. Beggs read papers urging the exten- value of 1, 246,234, The number of estates | 
sion and further development of building societies bought is 219, comprising 6,492 acres. 
and freehold land societies. 


“T believe,” he said, “after all that can be | acre, Mr. Beggs estimates that the British Land | 


done by benevolent associations, or philanthropic Company and the National Freehold Land | 


In the course of the discussion that followed, 


As the | Mr. Thos. Webster, Q.C., said he thought the real 
|average sub-divisions are about fifteen to an solution of the question lay in a nutshell, viz., 
compulsory and enabling powers. 
to the extent of saying that compulsory powers 


He would go 


individuals, or even by Government loans, that | Society together have created from 40,000 to| were essential, but under proper restrictions. 
the remedy for defective and insufficient house | 45,000 independent proprietors. Besides this | They knew with what jealousy compulsory powers 


accommodation will be found in giving free} the society has been of great use as a savings | were regarded by the Legi 
has | | except in extreme cases, of which he thought 


scope to commercial enterprise and the employ- _ bank. The interest, although variable, 
ment of capital in that direction. As I have | | generally been 5 per cent., and last year a bonus | 
said in another place, the man who will show | of 1 per cent. was added. A large number of 
that dwellings suitable to the requirements of small traders use the society in the same way 
all classes of the people, within the reach of their that merchants and manufacturers use the large 
means, and of sound and convenient construc- | banks, with the exception that they cannot avail 
tion, can be made to pay a fair interest for the | themselves of it for the purposes of honouring 
capital invested, is the true benefactor. It will bills and cheques. After an existence of about 
be a still greater boon to bring the ownership of | nine years it has been able to pay for the last 
a house within the reach of that very numerous | two of those years a dividend of 15 per cent.; 
class who have now to pay high rents for very | and the shares are now selling at 75 per cent. 
inconvenient accommodation.” “I propose to| premium. 

effect this object,” he went on, “by an extension| In 1860, the Messrs. Chambers computed the 
and further development of building societies | number of building societies at about 2,000, and 
and freehold land societies. Institutions of this | the amount invested in them at about 10,000,0001. 
class are not much known, and still less under-| Taking this as a tolerably correct estimate, 
stood, by the middle and higher ranks ; but they | the amount must have reached by this time 
have found great favour among the industrial | 12,500,0001. If these societies are working under 
classes, as they afford facilities for the thrifty | a bad management or a defective code of rules, 
and sober man to attain a small property. They | it is quite clear that an immense amount of mis- 
are becoming one of the most powerful agencies | chief may be done by them; if they can be 
in the work of improvement, and when some of | properly directed, an equally large amount of good 
the disabilities are removed, which arise mainly | will inevitably arise. The reader desired for them 
from the state of the law, they will serve a great | a more simple mode of conveyance and transfer. 
and important end. They embrace all the|“These alterations in the law would greatly 
advantages of the associative as distinguished | facilitate the operation of freehold land societies 
from the communistic principle. Experience | and building societies, and give them increased 
has shown that nothing makes a man so con- | power and freedom ofaction. I am prepared for 
servative as the possession of property. That | the question—How does this apply to the condi- 
state will be the most secure, all other things | tion of London, where the need is urgent, and 


slature, and justly so, 


thiswasone. The great desideratum was, suitable 


dwelling accommodation for the people near 


their work. It did not do to talk of taking them 
into the country; cheap land in the suburbs and 
weekly railway tickets at a shilling per week 
were all very well in some cases, but it was 
essential to many of the classes of labour that 
suitable dwellings should be provided them near 
the scene of their labour. A great many land- 
lords had properties which were so many plague- 
spots, and scarcely worth the having. They 
would be only too glad to combine with others 
in the removal of the evil if they could do so; 
but it might happen that there was a small 
amount of intermediate property which could 
not be dealt with except by compulsory powers. 
Such compulsory powers should be placed in the 
hands of one of the public departments, and by 
these means large plots of ground, now covered 
with buildings that were a disgrace to our age, 
would be cleared. By the combined efforts of 
ground-landlords, under private agreement, with 
enabling powers to those who at present could 
not give a title, together with compulsory powers 
to such an extent as was necessary in extreme 
cases, such plots of land might be put into the 
hands of individuals who had both means and 
inclination to provide for the working classes 
that accommodation on which their hearts were 


being equal, which contains the largest number of 
independent proprietors. The building society 





or freehold land society supplies the means by 


the price of land so high as to place it beyond | so much set. — 
the reach of such societies for the purpose of} Mr. Hawes, who was in thc 
finding dwellings for working men and men of | Society of Arts meeting, agreed that it was only 
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by enabling and compulsory powers that they | 
could succeed in obtaining sites for these pur- | 
poses. He had no doubt money and land were 
to be had in plenty if the way were fairly opened 
to their employment. To this end compulsory 
powers were in some cases absolutely necessary. 
They did not ask for powers to take property 
without assigning any other reason than that 
labourers’ dwellings were required to be built 
upon it ; but they did call for compulsory powers 
with regard to those localities which were re- 
ported to the boards of health as being of a 
pestilential character, and detrimental to the | 
public health, which were not only pernicious to | 
the immediate neighbourhood, but tended to in- | 
crease the death-rates of the whole metropolis. | 
It was known that at the present time plague- | 
spots existed which were irremediable by any | 
means short of an entire sweeping away of the | 
buildings upon them. He would only ask for’ 
compulsory powers in such cases as these. | 
Having got those powers, let capital be employed | 
upon buildings which would give a fair return | 
upon the money invested. The thing could not | 
be done in a small way. They must create | 
some great organization or corporation which | 
would go into it boldly, and which by its) 
character would have some influence with the | 
Government, and induce them to give their} 
assistance. There was one point on which he | 
thought some misapprehension existed. They | 
had heard a good deal about the destruction of | 
houses for the purposes of railways. He con- | 
fessed he did not regard that in so serious @| 
light as some persons appeared to do, for by the | 
last returns of inhabited houses the increase had 
been greater than the increase of the population ; 
bat, at the same time, the honses were not of the 
kind wanted, nor were they in the proper situa- 
tions. They were getting farther from the great 
centres of employment. 

On Monday afternoon last, a meeting of the 
London Guardians interested in this question 
was held at the office of the Strand Union. Mr. 
Wilkinson, of the Strand guardians, occupied 
the chair; and Mr. J. 8. Storr said it was gene- 
rally felt that the existing house and lodging 
accommodation for the labouring and poorer 
classes wus quite inadequate; that disease and 
immorality were thereby fostered; that rents 
were high, causing the people to over-crowd, 
thus giving to those outbreaks of fever 
which constantly occurred. He warned the 
hat unless they took the initiative 





guardians, t! 
in pressing for legislative interference in such 
matters, so that where a railway was to be 
formed, or an improvement was to be effected, 
the companies should be compelled to erect 
dwellings in lieu of those they destroyed, fever 
would be still further engendered, and some of | 
the guardians might look to have their term of 
office cut untimely short in a manner they little | 
thought of. 

Mr. Hopwood proposed that a memorial, pre- | 
pared by the gentlemen of the Strand Union, 
should be adopted, and presented to the presi- 
dent of the Poor-law Board. 

Mr. Marshall (of St. Martin’s) pointed out 
that the ill lodgment of the industrious classes 
caused them to be but one remove from paupers, 
as their health was weakened by the bad places 
in which they dwelt, and they easily fell victims 
to sickness, in which case they and their 
families became chargeable to the rates. 

One of the guardians gave an account of the 
deplorable manner in which the poor were lodged 
in St. James’s, as witnessed by himself when, 
distributing relief; and he described one 
recipient of out-door relief as living in a cellar 
called a kitchen, the window of which she could | 
not open because of the fearful stench from | 
the privy and dastbin. 

After some conversation, it was resolved that | 
the memorial should be sent to the president of | 
the Poor-law Board immediately. The memorial | 
which was decided on concluded by urging that 
corporations and limited owners should have 
increased powers to sell lands for the erection 
of dwellings suitable for labourers; that the 
Public Loan Commissioners should have power 
to lend money, at a rate not exceeding 3} per 
cent. per annum, for building such dwellings ; 
and that in ail future railway Acts and Acts 
for local improvements, when houses were de- 
stroyed inhabited by the working classes, it 
should be made compulsory for those carrying 
out such Acts to provide, within a convenient 
distance, other dwellings in the place of those 
destroyed. 

Amongst encouraging indications it may be 


| 





mentioned, that the half-yearly report of the 


Improved Industrial Dwellings Company (formed 
by the exertions of Mr. Alderman Waterlow), to 


‘be presented on the 10th inst., recommends a 


dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
and the appropriation of 2681. to a reserve fund 
for repairs and redemption. New buildings are 
in course of erection in the City-road, which will 
accommodate about seventy-two families, and 
others are contemplated at Greenwich. The 
whole of the property of the company comprised 
in the four estates at Wapping, Southwark, 
Bagnigge-wells, and King’s Cross, is fully com- 
pleted and occupied, and great eagerness is 
shown to obtain admittance whenever any 
vacancies occur. 

All the rooms in the Peabody Buildings at 
Islington are let, and the tenants seem to us 
well satisfied. We must remark, however, en 
passant, that the rooms in these buildings are too 
small. The architect of the trustees must con- 
trive to give them larger in his next pile. 

Something will be done in the neighbourhood 
of Grosvenor-place. Mr. Goldsmid, as chairman 
of a recent meeting of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Dwellings 
of the Industrious Classes, speaks of the liberal 
and philanthropic motives which have influenced 
the Marquis of Westminster in an arrange- 
ment with that Association. “The terms of 
the agreement are these:— The marquis lets 
to the Association a plot of ground, for a term 
of ninety-nine years, at the merely nominal rent 
of 401. a year. On this plot the company are to 
erect suitable dwellings for 149 families. The 
marquis stipulates that these are to be let at 
moderate rents, calculated, when all are filled, 
to produce a net return of 5 per cent. on the 
outlay. The requisite capital is to be lent by 


the marquis to the Association on the mortgage | 
of the buildings and land, and he is to receive | 


as interest only 3 per cent. The remaining 
2 per cent., subject to the deductions incident on 
change of occupancy and temporary vacancies, 
is to be retained by the Association for the ex- 
pense and trouble of management.” 

This arrangement shows that while the mar- 
quis is effecting great improvements on his 
estate by means of the new buildings for the use 
of the wealthy now rising in the neighbourhood of 
Grosvenor-square and the Victoria terminus, he 
has not lost sight of the needs of the working 
classes, and is rightly anxious to do his part in the 
efforts now being made for supplying them with 
convenient and wholesome dwellings. 

In the country, by the way, the new Act on 
Union Chargeability will do good. This im- 
portant Act of Parliament wiil take effect on the 
25th of next month, when the law which has 
been in force since the reign of William IV., 
will be repealed. The expenses thenceforth in. 
curred in unions as to the poor, including the 
vaccination and registration fees, are te be charged 
upon the common fund, and not separately to each 
parish. The Poor-law Board are to make rules to 
carry the Act into execution, and there are several 
provisions as to the removal of paupers. From 
March 25th one year is to be substituted for three 
years, in the 3rd section of the 24th & 25th 
Vict., c. 55. The Act will make some consider- 
able improvements, too, in the administration of 
Poor-law relief. 

We report on another page a paper and dis- 
cussion on the subject of which we are writing 
at the Architectural Association. One of the 
speakers on that occasion, Mr. Gilbert R. Red- 
grave, has since written to us, asking the oppor- 
tunity to give a brief outline of his scheme, in 
the hopes that the subject may be again venti- 
lated in our pages, and that some definite course 
of action may be decided upon. We willingly 
comply. Mr. Redgrave writes,— 

‘Modern improvements are daily driving out large 
bodies of the pag classes into the suburbs, and land is 
far too valuable in London and its immediate vicinity to 
think of appropriating any very extensive central site for 
labourers’ dwellings. What I propose is to obtain land 
well removed to the north-east, north-west, south-east, and 
south-west of London, and there to build four capacious 
workmen's towns, or colonies, having easy access by rail 
to all parts of the metropolis. The various lines should 
be bound to run special workmen’s trains, morning and 
evening, at low fares, and the workmen would be pro- 
vided with weekly or monthly return-tickets to such 
stations as were nearest to their work, 

_ To buy land and build these towns would surely be more 
in the province of a limited company than many of the 
projects now being introduced, where businesses better 
carried on by private individuals are undertaken by com. 
panies ignorant of their management; and I calculate 
that a capital of half million would suffice for the erec. 
tion of a town of 4,000 dwellings, varying in accommoda- 
tion for large and small families, Such a town should be 
complete in itself, having its own waterworks, gasworks, 
and drainage; it should be managed by a committee of its 
own inhabitants subject to the board of directors of the 
company. Public baths and wash-houses, public play- 





A complete system of sanitary laws should be enforced by 
an officer paid by the company, Places of worship, work. 
men’s halls, and shops-on the pesywatine 8 would 
from time to time be added; and I even dream of such g 
community becoming a model for all countries, of wha: 
may be done for the working-classes, by leading them to 
feel an honest pride in their homes and their inde. 
pendence. 

I am sanguine that, by a careful management of tho 
revenues from all sources, a dividend of 6 per cent. might 
be obtained from such a workmen's town. 

Nobody can feel more than I do, the difficulties attend. 
ing such an undertaking as I propose. I have heard mos; 
of the objections which may be urged against it, but [ 
believe that it has fewer serious obstacles than many 
other plans which have been brought before the public 
during the last few years. Something must be done 
directly to house thousands of our workmen! Why not 
take them at once to healthy districts, clear away from 
town, to such places as Banstead Down and Epping Forest, 
and overlook the petty objections to their having to rido 
twenty minutes in the train to reaeh their work? At al! 
events, take them clear away from the suburbs, or in 4 
few years we shall have to move them again. 

Do not condemn my scheme until some worthier ono 
has been propounded,” 


The proposition, we need scarcely say, is: not 
an entirely new one. We have before us the 

roposals of three companies, now in progress 
of omen for the provisiom of houses for the 
working classes. The express object: of two of 
these companies is to erect such workmen’s vil. 
lages at short distances from the metropolis. 
The great objection is the removal of members 
of one class of society from the scope of the 
good offices and good influences of the classes 
above them. We shall have opportunities, how- 
ever, to return to this question. 

The London House Improvement Company 
(another of the three) suggest that the improved 
dwellings, when erected, should be mortgaged to 
the extent of a portion of their value, and that the 
amount raised by such mortgage, together with 
all profits over and above 5 per cent., should be 
invested in the erection of additional buildings. 
By these means, it is urged, the number of 
| houses to be built with any given capital could 
be more than doubled in eight yeara; and the 
per-centage available for dividend would be 
largely increased. 

If we could now carry the subject amy further, 
we would add here, as amongst thepromising 
| incidents of last week, some account.of Mr. Jas. 
Holes’s volume, entitled “ The Homes of the 
Working Classes, with Suggestions for their 
Improvement,” and which contains views and 
plans of many of the “ model” buildings that 
have been erected, especially in Yorkshire. For 
| this, however, we must take another occasion. 
| Suffice it, at present, to repeat the expression of 
‘our hope that, out of the present stir, some 
real and large good will result, 














HISTORY AND ART OF GLASS 
PAINTING. 


Some friends of the late Mr. Winston, out of 
regard to his memory, have collected various 
memoirs upon stained glass written by him, and 
have published them, with a selection of illus- 
trations from his drawings.* They express 4 
prefatory belief, that to bring together the 
critical remarks and varied information distri- 
buted by him in the thirty years he made glass- 
painting his study, will be an acceptable work in 
the eyes of those interested in the same pursuit. 
For many years Mr. Winston was considered an 
authority upon all matters connected with glass- 
painting ; and those who have seen his draw- 
ings, between 700 and 800 in number, laboriously 
made and coloured in exact imitation of the 
examples they depict, will admit, that if an 
industrious and minute investigation of a sub- 
ject in the leisure hours of another profession 
qualify a critic, he must be regarded m 
that light. But we know, in truth, there 1s 
more than this required to constitute an art 
critic. Those who pass opinion upon other 
people’s creations, should have a sound practical 
experience of the nature of the work commented 
upon, as well as a spark of that inserucable gift 
called genius, for which mere art-feeling 18 4 
sorry substitute, as it conveys no expression 0 
creative powers. “Only fancy,’ wrote Mr. 
Winston to a friend, on a matter of art, In 4 
letter twelve pages long, dated the 26th of 
October, “since the 24th of September I have 
disposed of 4,000 cases and thirty insolvencies 12 
the courts here.” His immediate friends very 
properly admire this diligence and this facility 


* “ Memoirs illustrative of the Art of Glass Painting.” 
By the late Charles Winston, of the Inner Temple. 
Illustrated with engravings, from the author's original 
drawings, by Philip H. Velamote, F.8,A, London: 











grounds, and such like institutions should be provided, 





John Murray, Albemarle-street, 1865, , 
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in turning from one branch of his studies to 
another; but with a mind thus pre-occupied, it 
is not surprising that Mr. Winston is occasionally 
to be detected in inconsistencies almost feminine 
in their charming simplicity P At one time he 
urges in his memoirs that there is no style of 
glass-painting equal to that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; at another, there is no glass 
to compsye with that of the cinque-cento period. 
To the Archeological Institute at Lichfield, he 
remarked, that “in colouring and power the 
Glasgow windows are inferior to those at Lich- 
field. Their material, like all ordinary modern 
glass, is comparatively flimsy, and its colours 
are crude; the general treatment, also, is rather 
of the kind suitable to fresco, which requires 
light eclours and light shadows, for effect at a 
distance.” To Mr. Charles Heath Wilson he 
wrote subsequently concerning the Glasgow 
lights, “* Ainmiiller’s general colouring is, to my 
mind, so good, and he is eo alive to the value of 
white as a foil to the coloured glass, that, I 
fancy, you may with safety let him go his own 
gait.” And to Herr Ainwiiller himself he wrote 

-*T have no hesitation in declaring that, in my 
humble opinion, when we consider the high art 
displayed in the figures, and the skill shown in 
the execution of these windows as glass-paintings, 
the windows of Glasgow Cathedral are abso- 
lutely unrivalled. No modern work approaches 
them, and, upon the whole, they are cer- 
tianly superior to any ancient work.” And 
again, in another passage in the same letter, 
after saying “as glass-painting they appear to 
me to touch perfection,” and extolling “the 
excellent drawing and arrangement of the groups, 
the dignity of the single figures, the draperies 
80 well suited in their manner for painted glass, 


brilliancy and transparency being the special 
qualities of glass, these excellences should be 
brought out, not suppressed ; that the lead-work 
and iron bars being indispensable to the execu- 
tion and erection of the window, they should be 
accepted as inevitable parts of it and considered 
in the design, not hidden as much as possible ; 
that the drawing should give as perfect repre- 
sentations of the figure, and as good perspective, 
as is attainable by artistic skill, not the mere 
imitation of the inarticulate mannerism of the 
earliest efforts in the art, which were evidently 
the result of ignorance and inability to do better, 
not of aim ; and that,as success in glass-painting 
depends in a considerable degree upon the glass, 
it should be made to resemble the ancient mate- 
rial in texture andin tone. Perhaps, the greatest 
service he rendered the art of glass-painting, 
was his endeavour to ascertain the chemical 
constituents of ancient glass with a view to its 
exact reproduction. “Ever since 1850,” he 
writes in 1856, “I have been amusing myself, at 
no small cost, in having analyses made of ancient 
glass, that of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies in particular, and have entirely succeeded 
in discovering its manufacture, thus clearing up 


duced with strong black outlines, to which is 
added a wash of shadow in half-tint. Hence 
the effect, thongh flat, is intensely rich, resem- 
bling, in the absence of pictorial finish, a trans- 
parent mosaic, rather than a painting. In the 
work of the sixteenth century, the material used 
is thinner, more pellucid, and lighter in tints. 
This admits of a different treatment to the thick 
deep-toned glass of the earlier period. Com- 
plicated groups are introduced in the foreground ; 
and architectural accessories as well as land- 
scapes are freely used, the relative distances of 
which are so well indicated as to impart an at- 
mospheric effect. The colouring is arranged in 

masses: the execution of the expres- 
sion much more delicate. Whereas the mosaic 
manner kept a flat surface prominently on the 
mind of the spectator, this brought out the ob- 
jects represented in a ronnded, finished form, as 
in a picture. In the intervening centuries, 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
there was a gradual transition from the one 
style to the other, which was accompanied by a 
similar change in the manufacture of the glass. 
In this there was a certain degree of har- 
mony ; as the glass became lighter in tints, more 





many points which before were matters of con- 


shading was permitted to the artist. Thus the 


jecture.” In 1852, he communicated tothe Royal | flat style died out with the old Byzantine in- 
Institute of British Architects the result of some | fluences, and the new gradually developed, 
of his experiments ; and, in the discussion which | until, accelerated by the great discoveries of the 
followed, he mentioned that the depth and rich- | antique in the fifteenth century, it culminated 
ness of tone in ancient glass were not the effect of | in the style distinguished as Cinque-cento. Mr. 
atmospheric influences, nor of age, for he had | Winston saw no beanty in the work of this long 
applied an alkaline wash to many pieces, and | transitional period. He thought the change 
always found that old glass, whether cleaned or|from the conventional Greek foliage to that 
uncleaned, was superior to the modern in| formed upon the naturalistic mode inaugurated 
tone and effect. In his subsequent investiga-| by the school of Cimabue, the leaves of oak, 





tions, he succeeded in making glass which a/ maple, ivy, and hawthorn, in their natural forms, 


&c.,” he wrote, “but I cannot omit again to | competent chemist, not knowing that it was of; was no improvement; and questioned whether 
express my extreme satisfaction at everything | recent manufacture, assured him that it was im- | “anything more uninteresting and insipid was 
connected with these windows, which was the | possible tomake. His experiments, with but few | ever seen than the stereotyped flat features and 
especial work of your establishment, such asthe | exceptions, were confined to twelfth-century | screwed-up eyes which we meet with in nearly 
harmony of the colouring and the breadth of the | colours, of which he suceeeded in making the ‘all glass-paintings between 1250 and 1350.” 
effect ; and it gives me great pleasure to be able | ancient blue, streaky ruby, several but not all | He considered, in fine, the transition a deterio- 
to say that the window which seemed to be/| kinds of green, yellow, white, and a few shades | ration. The early severity of drapery he deemed 
most agreeable in respect of ornamentation was | of purple. Notwithstanding the satisfactory | the effort of a rude age to imitate Byzantine 
the one which was executed from your own! issue of his experiments, he felt that he had art, if not to copy the ordinary dress of the 
designs for Mr. Walter Stirling.” It is not to| worked to but little purpose, as the mannfac-'time; the flowing robes of the Cinque-cento 
the point whether or not the works mentioned | turers he employed were encouraged, he believed, | period, the graceful growth of the newly faci- 
were most worthy of the censure or approbation | to make “a sort of glass in some sort resembling | litated study of the antique. We use his own 
passed upon them, we simply point out the | the real thing, which glass has been imitated by | words to express this idea more fully :—“The 
contradiction. It is not too much to expect that | others; so that I expect,” he writes in 1856,| draperies of the earlier figures are also truly 
art-work should be judged by its merits, and not “(as it is much easier to be made ina short | Byzantine in their closeness and tightness; but 
|time), the real manufacture will be given up, | those of the later figures are easy and natural ; 


by the sympathies of the critic. 

We suspect Mr. Winston was not aware of the 
degree in which he was led by his sympathies. 
His classical education, in the first instance, gave 
him a predilection for all things Greek, and an 
impreesion that Medizeval artists borrowed art, 


| except when particularly asked for.’ I may say 
that this result has already taken place. When, 
therefore, you hear of Winston’s glass, you must 


| bear in mind there are two sorts,—the right | 


sort, including nearly the whole of the twelfth 


yet, in the character of their folds, very like the 
old Roman. It is possible that they were copied 
from nature, and that their classical air is partly 
owing to the fact that many of the dresses used 
in the twelfth century, and, perhaps, early part 
of the thirteenth, were actually shaped like the 


costume, as well as all learning, from that! and thirteenth century colours, and some of the | 


nation. Latterly, when brought into communi- | colours of the sixteenth century ; and the wrong 


cation with the German school, delighted with sort.” The first colour analyzed was blue. Dr. | 
the courtesy, the forbearing deference to his} Medlock, of the Royal College of Chemistry, | 


opinions expressed and shown at head-quarters, | ascertained that the colouring matter of the old 
he saw little else than extreme merit in all the | glass was cobalt, not lapis lazuli, as was sug- 


productions of the Munich establishment. . . . 
only instance in which he appeared conscious | ‘Theophilus ;” and using this fact, in conjunction 


The| gested by Mr. Hendrie in his translation of 


Roman. Thus the tunic, or under-coat, of the 
thirteenth century, is exactly like the Roman in 
form. Again, the military or state cloak, is the 
paludamentum of the Roman generals without any 
variation.” He pursued this train of argument 
further in a paper read to an ordinary meeting 
of the Royal Institute of Architects, in 1856, 


that he was abandoning a point which he had | with the ancient receipts, the result was obtained |“‘on the resemblance between Medieval and 


spent some labour in insisting upon, was when | mentioned above. 


Classical art, as exemplified in the glass-painting 
t the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,’ insist- 


he wrote to Mr. Charles H. Wilson, “There isno| In addition to this approximation of new glass | 0 
third course, as I once supposed and advocated 'to the hitherto unattainable rich tints and sub- | ing that, with the exception of the legs and 
in the article in the Illustrated News, of getting | stance of the old material, Mr. Winston classified | arms being clothed, there is but little difference 
a modification of Mediavalism by ood artists. the varieties. In 1847 he published an “ Inquiry | between an ordinary thirteenth-century figure 
You entirely convinced me of my error. The! into the Difference of Style observable in Ancient | copied from glass, and a figure taken from the 
Glasgow windows, and also the Alnwick window,! Glass Painting, especially in England; with | arch of Titus, or Trojan’s column. “ The Medi- 
by Dyce, are sufficient proofs that I was wrong! Hints on Glass Painting,” in which he followed | eevals,”” he stated, “ almost invariably adopted 
and you were right.” The third course alluded | Rickman’s nomenclature as far as it went. He | the tunic with long sleeves, which was the one 
to was the study of Greek figures by our modern | divided the various styles of stained glass into | usually worn by the Romans ; and instead of =~ 
glass-painters. For many years he entertained | the Early English, Decorated, and the Perpen- bracce and buskins of antiquity, they clothed the 
an opinion that all that was wanting to adapt the | dicular, adding the Cinque-cento and Inter-|mether man in long hose, over which they used 


mosaic nianner of the earliest glass-painters to 
nineteenti-century requirements, was for the 
artist to go back to the authorities whence the 
twelfth-century men took their designs (the 
Greeks), and produce from the same storehouse 
figures with all the improvement that has been 
made in drawing and perspective since the 
earlier efforts, and this without losing sight of 
the Early English character of the ornamental 
work, which, as according with the buildings for 
which the glass was required, was to be indis- 
pensably maintained a feature in the new style. 

In an address to working men, delivered at 
Lichfield, he takes up the subject at the mode of 
manufacture of the glass, and follows it through 
different phases, till it resolves itself into an 
artistic disquisition on design. We attach more 
importance to Mr. Winston’s comments on the 
various practices pursued in the art than on his 
criticism of art-works. The general principles 
that he lays down are good. He contends that 


mediate, the last being one form of expressing a | shoesor long boots.” To return to the glass. In the 
hope that the nineteenth century would develop | middle of the fifteenth century, an improvement 


a style of its own. 
adopted the centuries in which the various 
works were execated as a designation of their 
styles, and abandoned himself to the conclusion, 
as we have seen, that it was unlikely that any- 
thing superior to the Cinque-cento work would 
be accomplished. The greatest contrasts he 
pointed out consisted between the glass of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and that of the 
sixteenth. In the first of these periods, he in- 
sisted, the most beautiful and deepest colours 
were used; and the design was of the simplest 
kind, one plane only being represented, rarely 
any attempt being made to render any other 
background than that of a deep blue or red. In 
the few instances where landscape is attempted, 
it is symbolized in the same positive colours as 
the principal object, and therefore appears on 
the same plane. The whole expression is pro- 





In his later writings he|dawned in the art of producing the effect of 


nature in light and shade. Following Masaccio’s 
teaching, perspective and light and shade began 
to be regarded as indispensable to artistic repre- 
sentations even when the material painted upon 
was glass; consequently, as the Cinque-cento is 
approached, we find the shadows getting deep: I 
and applied with more skill, and made by 
stippling. The general adoption of mullioned 
windows admitted of an extension of design. In 
the earlier styles, this was limited, in picture 
windows, to a series of medallions with groups 
of little figures in them, a Jesse tree, or tigures 
beneath canopies ; but later, the possibility was 
seized of approximating a painted glass window 
to an oil painting, with the additional beauty of 
brilliancy, transparency, and intensity of colour. 
As it is impossible to represent the clear deep 
transparent shadows of oil-pictures on glass, the 
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Cingue-cento artists wisely selected subjects that 
would not suffer by this shortcoming in their 


medium; and they also adopted the plan of| 


representing their figures as if seen under broad 
sunshine, by which election, although they in- 
creased the decision of their shadows, they 
limited their extent. Before Mr. Winston was 
placed in communication with the Munich 
establishment he considered the windows of the 
transepts of the north aisle of the choir of 
Brussels Cathedral as the most effective of this 
period with which he was acquainted. 

In 1857, giving an opinion upon one of the 
windows executed at Munich, from a design by 
Dyce, and now in St. Paul’s Church, Alnwick, 
he wrote,—-“ The dry hardness of the Alnwick 
glass is owing to the shadows not being sufli- 
Ciently stippled and juicy or deep enough. Com- 
pare these with the Brussels glass, and you will 
see what I mean. If very light shadows are 


artificial means, the effects of age on new glass. 
Both English and French artists have endea- 
voured to antiquate their glass, but the practice 
cannot be looked upon as legitimate or even 
pardonable. Mr. Winston, with his power of 
microscopic inquiry, soon ascertained that nature, 
that is to say weather and time, darkened each 
piece of glass in the centre, leaving the edges, 
which would be to a trifling extent sheltered by 
the raised leadwork, with a lighter coat of incrus- 
tation ; whereas the “ medicine-man,” as the 
Indians would call the mysterious operator aim- 
ing at the production of an appearance of age, 
daubed the glass all over and then rubbed the 
centre of each fragment tolerably clear again. 
Casting about for some material that would 





d’Azeglio, though the actual interment of hig 
remains within these walls, offered to relatives 
has not been desired. ‘ 

The very day after the death of that noble. 
minded and variously gifted man, was held 
meeting of the Communal Council at Turin 
to discuss the subject of a monument, and to 
vote 5,000 francs as its own contribution; the 
results of that deliberation being just made 
public, to the effect that the subscription will be 
kept open till the end of next April, after which 
date will be appointed a committee to determing 
as to the site, within the city of Turin, and ag 
to the artistic execution—the final decision, 
however, to rest with the Council; and aj] 
Italian journals are invited to concur, making 





stick to glass without being burned, he thought 
of mortar, and called to mind that he had seen 
some that must have been adhering to the glass | 
for 400 or 500 years ; and then, acting upon the | 





right, then William of Wykeham’s glass in the 


observations he had made as to the mode of; 


their offices so many centres for the receipt of 
oblations. A tablet was, on the same day, 
ordered for distinguishing the house in which 
Azeglio had lived and died. 

This occasion of mourning, and its impression 


ante-chapel of New College, Oxford, is superior | applying it, he made the trial, and considered on the public mind, lead us to consider the 


to that of Brussels. Dyce, I know, was very | 


full of keeping the glass in his window flat 


the effect produced a perfect imitation of the | 
“beeswing of age.” Subsequently he used 


peculiar direction given to art in Italy, a conse. 
quence of national tendencies and new political 


because the wall of the church was flat. But he hydraulic lime instead of common lime, which | circumstances, within recent years. In sculpture 
was no logician, otherwise he would have seen | he found made the mortar adhere so firmly that | the monumental, and for the most part destined 
the confusion of ideas involved in his proposition. | it was irremovable when set without the applica- | not for consecrated walls but for civic adorn. 
This is well expressed by Dr. Johnson in the case | tion of an acid. He laid this mortar on with a ment, has become the range most conspicuous, 


of dramatic writing. But it is possible that what | 
Dyce wrote to the Germans had the effect of | 
inducing them to alter their own style for the | 
worse. I should give you a hint about Dyce’s | 
window. I dislike the canopies as much as you | 
do, but I believe that he is perfectly justified | 
(having adopted the Italian Gothic) in mixing 
what you justly call Gothic and Byzantine. This 
mixture is inherent in the Italian Gothic, and, 
constitutes one of the greatest objections to 
the style, though, strange to say, Ruskin ad- 
mires it.” Although this glass was executed in , 
Munich, we have Dyce’s own word that he con- 
sidered it as truly English, as though it had 
been mannfactured in his own studio. The full- 
sized working drawing or cartoon was his; the 
colouring, shading, expression, ornament, were 
all minutely given by him. Glasgow windows 
being designed by German artists are of dif- 
ferent rank: these are essentially Munich win- 
dows. Glass designed by Dyce cannot be placed 
in the same class. Whatever merits or demerits 
it has, apart from faults or beauties of material 
and manipulation, they are Dyce’s. Therecame 
a time, however, when Mr. Winston thought the 
Munich establishment had altered their mode for 
the better, instead of for the worse, as on the 
production of Dyce’s design, when he no longer 
deemed their glass hard and dry, and insuffi- 
ciently stippled and juicy; when, in short, he| 
wrote that it “touched perfection.” This was | 
when his advice was acted upon in the technical | 
execution of those lights for which he revised 
the specifications. He became more and more 
interested in the Munich establishment as the 
director of it adopted and worked ont his views; | 
and, his biographer relates,one of the latest acts of | 
his life was to journey to Brussels to meet Herr 
Ainmiiller, of the Royal Glass-painting establish- | 
ment, toe confer with him on the proposed glass- 
painting for St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the! 
advantage of being able to refer to those of the | 
Cathedral of St.Gudule. “Stick to Munich,” he 
wrote to Mr. Wilson, of Glasgow, in the same 
letter in which he said, “in point of execution 
Hedgeland’s work at Norwich and Nixon’s at 
Christchurch, Bloomsbury, are more glass-like, 
and therefore more correct, than any of the 
Munich work ;” with the explanation that what 
was gained by the technical excellence of the) 
English glass-painters was lost in art, and that | 
on the whole he thought it better to have art 
without transparency than transparency with- 
out art; and “ my own private opinion is, that 
Marochetti and Ward might, with the new glass, 
execute the whole thing in a way greatly supe- 
rior to the Germans ;” but, as there was no cer- 
tainty as to the result of an experiment, he 
would not venture to recommend an untried 
plan. 
The assistance given to the art of glass-paint- 
ing by the pen and purse of Mr. Winston was 
considerable, and his minute examinations of all 
the ancient evidences cf the art were made with 
& patience and power of questioning the bearing 
of certain means to an end that were doubtless 
the result of his mental training for the real 
business of his life. Nevertheless, the expendi- 
ture of some of his time and money was wasted 
upon objects yielding but an inadequate result, 
and in inquiries that were detrimental to the 
straightforward progress of an art. We now 
allude especially to his attempts to produce, by | 








flat varnish-brush about an inch wide, taking | 
care that it was of a thinner consistency than 
when used for ordinary work, and correcting the 
whiteness of it with a dusting of soot or lamp- 
black. The process was best effected while the 
glass was on the easel turned with the un- 
painted side up to receive this coat of antiquity. | 
Thus doctored, provided the material resembled 

the old in texture, the imitation was not to be 

detected. Although Mr. Winston was not the, 
originator of the idea of shamming the antique, 

we feel his experiments in search of the real 

materials and mode of manufacture of ancient 

glass stand out in favourable contrast to these | 
essays to obtain its semblance only. Moreover, 
the good that he did in other departments far 
outweighs the force his example may have given 
to this little piece of masquerading. 

We would advise all glass-painters to study 
the information, the opinions, the experience, 
and the arguments in this memorial volume. 
There is the result of the learned and wealthy 
leisure of a life spent upon one subject, placed 
in a small compass under their eye. They can- 
not fail to learn much from it, however greatly 
they may differ from the author in some of his 


views. 





the class of subjects in highest demand ; and 


‘within our recollection, in a period of com. 


paratively few years, have been raised such 
public memorials to Dante, Columbus, Tasso, 
Machiavelli, Palladio, Metastasio, Giusti, the 


‘Cardinals Mai and Pacca, two Popes, others of 


crowned head, Cavour, and (latest) Ruggero 
Seltimo, the veteran hero of Constitutional 
Reform in Sicily, whose monument, a portrait 
statue by De Lisi of Palermo, was inaugurated 
on the 12th of January in that city, placed at the 
centre of a new piazza named after him; the 
committee responsible having, in three years, 
collected 25,000 francs for this work ; finally 
unveiled to public gaze amidst all possible 
honours and accessories of picturesque festivity, 
such as Italians have been ever skilful to devise, 


enthusiastic to accomplish. Among monumental 


busts in public buildings, the latest addition is 
that of Monsignor Cavedoni, a well-known 
archwologist, President of the Deputation of 
National History at Modena, whose likeness has 
been placed between those of Muratori and 
Tiraboschi in the Palatine Library of that town; 
and we hear that, of Azeglio, a bust also will 
presently be seen in the Communal Palace at 
Bologna. Among memorial tablets we notice 





ITALIAN NOTES. 


THE event of the time has been the re- 
opening of the chambers, and the introductory 
speech, or programme, as it might be called, of 
the new finance minister. Having been able to 


find our way amidst an overwhelming crowd, | 
into the Strangers’ Gallery in the Hall of the, 


| those erected within the last year at Florence— 
| to Benedetto da Majano, on the house where he 
| had his studio (here called his “ shop,” bottega) 
from 1480 to 1498; to Jacopo Chimenti, known 
as “]’Empoli,” (1640), on his studio in the 
same street, Via de’ Servi; and to Giovanni 
Manozzi, known in art as Gioy. di 8. Giovanni, 
on the house where he died in 1656. 

Florentine papers announce that the President 
of the Italian Committee for the Dublin Exhi- 


Cinque-cento, we observed sundry improvements bition has been informed of the aggregate prices, 
in detail, especially in the platform-seats of the _ more than 46,000 francs, paid for sculptures sent 
president and ministers, which we hope will from this country (those from Rome, we con- 


prove so satisfactory as to eliminate all ideas of 


clude, not being considered in the returns), 


transferring the grand national assemblage from also of the names of all artists whose works 
this historic hall to the obscure interior of any | were most in request—Magni, Argenti, Galli, 


convent, a8 journalists at one time suggested. | 


We noticed, also, the place assigned to two of | 
the colossal sculpture groups, out of the collec- 
tion that formerly stood round the walls of this 
parliament chamber, against the wings of a 
species of sdicula, in whose centre hangs a 
life-size full-length of the king, above the plat- 
form. 

This morning (the 29th ult.) took place the 
solemn funeral service, attended by deputies and 
senators, at S. Croce, for the lamented Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, military honours being accorded 
with most picturesque effect, and the occasion 
illustrated by all the pomps of woe, all the 
majesty of ceremonial. An immense cata- 
falque in the midst of the nave, lighted by 
countless wax torches and candelabra, and 
adorned by allegorical statues, stands of arms, 
Mediwval helms and cuirasses, pendent ban- 
ners, garlands of evergreen, numerous inscrip- 
tions on white and black grounds, amidst 
heavily-hanging funereal draperies, set forth 
the virtues and genius of the illustrious dead, 
more elaborately eulogized in a long panegyric 
pronounced from the pulpit after the Com- 
munion. The church, though defective in many 
architectural features, lends itself in a felicitous 
eg to ret gnc and ensemble of rites 
ike these; and the magist have ordered 
that here should be placed a tablet to Massimo 


|Corbellini, Albertoni, Strozza—such the pub- 
lished list. 

The Uffizi Museum has lately received an ad- 
dition to its treasures, not yet, indeed, on public 
view, though in a room on the premises, in 4 
large picture, the “Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin,” by Lorenzo il Monaco, the Camaldolese 
monk, known by that name in art annals, who 
flourished during the first half of the fifteenth 
century, and but few other works by whom—all 
of sacred subjects—have hitherto found their way 
beyond the confines of Tuscany, That in ques- 
tion, his largest and finest, was painted for the 
high altar of his monastery, the Angioli, in 
Florence, and bears a Latin inscription with his 
name, and the date 1413. In form a Gothic 
triptych ; it contains more than 100 figures of 
different scale ; at the centre the “ Coronation,” 
with sixteen angels around the glorified Virgin ; 
laterally ten saints in each division; in the 
gable summits, the Holy Trinity, Mary and the 
Angel of the Annunication; on the predella the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, and six 
scenes from the life of St. Bernard, miniature 
in size. Strange has been the fate of this com- 
plicated picture; removed from its original 
place over the altar, in the sixteenth century, 
and long forgotten, as we learn from Vasari, till 
at last discovered at the Abbey church of 4 





village called Cerreto, near Certaldo, where the 
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first modern writer to see and to report upon it 
was Gaye, vide his “ Correspondence of Artists ” 
(Carteggio inedito, §c.), and whence it was 
lately transferred to the Uffizi. The annotators 
in Le Monniez’s excellent edition of Vasari 
of it as “a work so admirable in all its parts, 
that words are wanting to describe its merits 
suitably ;” and we find those merits appreciated 
in the “New History of Painting,” by Messrs. 
Crowe & Cavalcaselle, who describe it as still in 
the Abbey church at Cerreto. Its artist, born 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, died 
at his monastery, in Florence, in what year is 
uncertain, and left his most valuable works, 
including miniatures painted on MS. codes, 
with the now-recovered altar-piece to this city. 
We have seen at the Angioli cloisters his hand (a 
very finely formed one), preserved by the monks 
as an artistic, not religious relic, in a coffer long 
deposited in their library ! 

At the Uffizi we had the satisfaction of ascer- 
taining and seeing that all the objects in orfé- 
vrerie and pietra dura, so mysteriously stolen a 
few years ago, have been recovered, and re- 
placed in the cabinets of that priceless collection, 
now again displayed in its integrity. The rob- 
bers, who entered by the little window of the 
roof, are now in prison. Since last reporting on 
the arrangements of the Palazzo Vecchio, we 
have had a private view of ita interior, and have 
seen the colossal sculptures, historic and alle- 
gorical, that used to stand round the Hall of the 
Cinquecento in their place within the segment 
cut off from that part now serving for parlia- 





mentary uses, except the two groups now seen 
against the screenwork above the pre- 
sident’s platform—namely, the “ Vic- 
tory and Prostrate Captain,” by Michel- 
angelo, and “Virtue triumphant over 
Vice,” by Gian Bologna,— nobly-con- 
ceived works indeed, but, colossal as 
they are, too distant for appreciation by 
the public in the galleries at the hall’s 
opposite extremity. The contiguous 
suites of rooms now fitted up for par- 
liamentary offices,—one, the vastest and 
stateliest, for a general rendezvous, 
news and conversation room of the de- 
puties,—sre furnished in the modern 
style, luxurious as well as comfortable ; 
these are amply adorned by the fresco- 
painters of the sixteenth century with 
historic groups,—scenes in the lives of 
Medici Grand Dukes and Pontiffs,—some 
interesting in regard to subject, though 
little noticeable for any qualities of art. 

We /are sorry to have to report the 
death,’ in Rome, of Mr. George Wigley, 
the architect, a cultivated as well as 
estimable gentleman, who wrote and 
lectured on art and antiquities,—on the 
holy sites of Jerusalem, among other 
subjects,—having spent some years in 
Palestine, and many more in Rome, 
where a church was built from his de- 
sigus by the Redemptorist Fathers. He 
ha: corresponded for several journals, French and 
English, from Italy; and wasfull of energy, till 
cut off by brief illness in the vigour of life and 
capacities. : 








|THE GEOMETRICAL FORMATION OF 
THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 


Proresson C. Piazzi1 Smytu published, in 


1864, a book, entitled “Our Inheritance in the | 


Great Pyramid;” in which he endeavours to | 
prove that the pyramid was built to record the 
original measurement of the earth, and that it 
contains, within and abont it, the standards 
from which have been derived all ancient weights 
and measures; and he appeals to the British 
public at once to re-adopt them. 

This important suggestion, that originated 
with the late Mr. John Taylor, commanded my 
close attention; but while I carefully perused 
their works, the remarkable contradictions of the 
witnesses who had seen the pyramid and mea- 
sured it, and recorded the length, and breadth, 
and height thereof, presented such a series of 
discrepancies that it amazed me. I pondered on 
these things, and the result is a geometrical 
problem, so very similar in form to the original 
pyramid, and so closely coincident with its most 
approved dimensions, as must cause it to be 
interesting to your readers, especially to your 
mathematical ones ;—because it is unique ! 


MD 








Herodotus (book ii., chapter 124) says—“ The 
Pyramid is of a square form: every front is 


eight plethra long, and as many im height.” | 


This passage Mr. John Tayler explains thus,— 
“that square measure is meant, therefore each 
face of the pyramid contains eight plethra, and 
the square of its height the same.” On this 


speak | hint I found my problem, i.¢., to draw the plan, 


elevation, and development of a square pyramid, 
the squares of whose every front shall be equal 
to the square of its perpendicular height. 

First, let the given line A B (Fig. 1) be divided 





Fig. 1. 


at ©, so that the rectangle AB*BC=AC? 
(2. prop. 11); bisect it in D, and with DA as 
radius describe the semicircle A E B, and erect 
CE at right angles to AB, make CN=CB, 
draw the lines NE and BE. 

Because CE?=AC*CB (2. prop. 14), and 
CE?+CB?=BE? (1. prop. 47), but CE*+CB? 
are = AC ‘ CB+CB? or AB~ BC, and (by con.) 
to AC?; therefore AC=BE, also the rectangle 
BE - BC the square of a front = CE? the ver- 
tical height. Again, the triangles NEC and 
CEB are = (by con.), and they together form 
the triangle NEB, which is the vertical section 
of the required pyramid. 

Next construct a square FGHI (Fig. 2) equal 

















Fig. 2. 


to the line NB? (Fig. 1), bisect each side at 
n, m, 0, p, and erect right angles on each of 
them, and make each line equal to BE (Fig. 1) 


the slant height of the section, and complete the | 


four triangles. Because in the triangle JFG 
(Fig. 2) Jnis = (by con.) to BE (Fig. 1) and 
nG=BC, therefore nG - nJ=CE? (Fig. 1), and 
the four triangles (Fig. 2) are = (by con.), 
wherefore each of them is equal to CE’; like- 
wise the square FGHI = (by con.) NB? (Fig. 1): 
then the square will be the base of the pyramid, 
and the four triangles the developed faces 
thereof ;—which was to be done. 

The angle EBC (Fig. 1) = 51° 49’ 38°3”. 

Further define numerically the geometrical 
pyramid by ascertaining the value of its normal 
lines. 

First, let the line AB (Fig. 1) be one, and the 
line BT be the half of it; then 


./ AB? + BT? =1°1180339 = AT 
AT —BT = °6180339=AC slant height. 
AB —AC = -3819660= BC half the base. 


AC + BC = +4858682=CE vertical height, 


Next, multiply these numbers by one thousand, 
and call the unit AB (Fig. 1) an English foot ; 
then remove the decimal point three figures to 
the right hand, and it is done without the altera- 
tion of a figure. Multiply BC the half base by 
two for the whole base, and then the numbers 
stand thus :— 

AC the slant height = 618°0339 er glish 


BN the whole base = 7639320 feet 
CE the vertical height = 485°8682 ' 








Dimensions of the Great Pyramid in English Feet, 








Date. Base, | Height, 








Herodotus ...... | 450 B.C.) 767-134 487-9 

Observers { DiodorusBicais 44 ,, | 763630) 484-9 
WO ccckeess 70 A.D.) 763°796 | 485°83 

( John Greaves ... 1637 ,, | 693°000| 481°0 

Measurers { Colonel Coutell 1799 ,, | 7636 | — 
UColonel H. Vyse 1837 ,, | 7640 | 480°75 

John Taylor...... 1858 ,, | 7640 | 486°0 
Theoriers Prof P. Smyth 1864 ,, | 763°81 | 486°25 
The Problem .... 1865 ,, | 763°93 | 485°86 





Thus, then, it is proved that this hypothetical 
P id is not only geometrically coincident 
with the data of Herodotus, but the numerical 
quantities of its principal lines, viz., the base, 
the perpendicular, and slant heights, present a 
very remarkable relation to the English foot, 
and to the best dimensions of the Great Pyramid ; 
a relationship that calls for and deserves ex- 
amination. GrorGE THURNELL. 

*,* The result shown in the table is cer- 
tainly remarkable, and is deserving of attention. 





FROM MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Intercolonial Exhibition of 1866.—A list of 
commissioners for the management of the Mel- 
bourne International Exhibition of 1866 has been 
published in the Government Gazette of Victoria. 
The Mining Record objects to many of the names 








as not being those of practical men, likely to 
know their work and to do itsatisfactorily. 

The Princess’s Theatre, Spring-street. 
This building has been long closed to 
the public as a theatre ; but the present 
lessee, Mr. Achilles King, has entirely 
remodelled it, with the intention to re- 
open it for theatrical entertainments. 
The dress circle, which before was oc- 
tagonal in shape, has been made circular; 
the ceiling has been raised; and the 
whole form of the house made uniform 
in point of construction. The height of 
the ceiling is 32 ft. The structure is 
dome-shaped, and the decorations repre- 
sent flying groups of figures, painted by 
Mr. Habbe. An elaborate cornice, de- 
signed by Mr. Schemmel, runs com- 
pletely round. The proscenium is 33 ft, 
wide and 22 ft. high. The length from 
the curtain to the foot-lights is a little 
over 8 ft. The whole of the interior 
decoration is done in network and arab- 
esques, while the architectural arrange- 
ments have been carried out with a 
regard to acoustics. The depth of the 
auditorium from the curtain to the back 
of the house is 77 ft., and the width 
across the house from back to back 79 ft. 
The sweep of the dress circle is broken by 
the governor’s box standing forwarda few 
inches, between two small balconies, or 


‘rows of balustrades. The decorations around 


the face of the dress circle are in blue and gold, 
'a fringe of gold, with large tassels of the same 
material, running round the whole length. The 
| seats have all been enlarged, and re-covered with 
a lilac material. On either side are private 
boxes. The stalls, pit, and under circle have 
likewise been re-modelled. The stage has been 
‘reconstructed and made larger. The present 
depth is 58 ft., and the width 79 ft. Attention 
|has been paid to ventilation. The whole of the 
| arrangements — architectural, decorative, and 
otherwise—have been carried out personally by 
Mr. King. A commodious café, with ladies’ and 
| other rooms, will form part of the arrangements. 
Mr. John Grossett was foreman of the works. 
The New Fish-market.— This new market, 
| which belongs to the city corporation, and occu- 
pies a piece of ground at the junction of Flin- 
ders-street with the approach to Prince’s Bridge, 
is on the eve of completion. The building is 
modern in style. The superstructure is of brick, 
with a basement of blue-stone, The interior 
consists of a central nave, with aisles round the 
four sides of the same, and cellars in the base- 
ment. The elevations of the north and east 
aisles form the facades to Flinders and Swan- 
ston streets. They, together with the nave, are 
faced with white brick, with ornaments and dress- 
ingsin cement. Four doorways for the use of the 
public, and two gateways for carts, have each 
arched openings, with Doric pilasters supporting 
an entablatare running around the two fronts,and 
broken at the several doorways where pilasters 
come, A parapet, with pilasters, forms a finish 
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to each of the facades. Between the doorways, | 


within a series of smaller pilasters, with arches 
over them, are the windows for lighting the aisles. 
The nave is separated from the aisles by piers 
which support arches that carry the upper walls 
of the nave ; these walls are raised to a height of 
44 ft., and form a clerestory, in which are inserted 
sixteen semicircular windows. The building 
was designed by Messrs. Smith & Watts, archi- 
tects, they being the successful competitors for 
the 1001. prize awarded by the corporation. The 
building has been carried out under the super- 
vision of the city surveyor, Mr. Reilly, by Mr. 
John Falconer, of Fitzroy, at a cost of upwards | 
of 6,0007. It has been executed from detail draw 
ings prepared by Mr. John Campbell, of the| 
city surveyor’s department. | 

New Hospital.—The Melbourne Hospital, ac- | 
cording to the Illustrated Melbourne Post, is both 
overcrowded and unhealthy ; and it is now pro- | 
posed to build a small hospital in a healthy | 
situation, and on improved principles. The} 
present hospital has 300 beds, and last year) 





| give sufficient enbical space for health to every 


a, 





seldom taken to leave a sufficient space between 
the ground and the flooring of the basement, 
while the necessity of providing proper ventila- 
tion under the floors was rarely thought of. In 
Bethnal-green, Bermondsey, and Lambeth, the 
dwellings of the poor were in a most disgraceful 
condition. If decent houses for single families 
could not be provided in those localities, 
it would be better to erect blocks of buildings, 
where many could be accommodated under 
one roof. In Paris matters were managed 
better in this respect, and the labouring and 
artisan class were able to get two or three rooms 
for each family on more reasonable terms than in 
London (?). He believed that good model lodging- 
houses might be built to pay 7 per cent., and 
inmate. He was in favour of allowing 1,000 
cubic feet to each sleeping-room to be occupied 
by two adults, although he believed that in the 
Peabody houses recently erected by Mr. Darbi- 
shire at Islington, but 800 cubical feet were 
allowed. He was, of course, aware that many of | 





were only too happy to get away into god air 
and to cleaner habitations. He saw no reason 
why old dilapidated houses might not be }ulleq 
down and good plain structures erected in} their 
stead, which would pay some six per cent. on 
the investment. So far as philanthropic jefforts 
were concerned, it was, of course, most debirab}e 
that they should be encouraged amoig tho 
wealthy ; but if it could be shown that hoijses for 
poor people could be built so as to yield/a clear 
six per cent. upon the outlay, many—half 
philanthropists—people who wished very: well to 
the cause, but would rather not invest their 
money at one and a half per so be 
found ready to assist in the work. Ii, on the 
other hand, respectable dwellings coulji not be 
built to pay more than a nominal perjcentage, 
he feared the number of philanthropic) builders 
would be very few and far between. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews suggested whe it might 
not be desirable that architects should earn how 
to build cheaply, as in many cases } whose 
interest might not extend over more than 40 or 


3,000 patients were treated in it. The building the lodging-houses built by the agency of philan- | 50 years were expected to build houses palculated 


is not old, and was lately enlarged. There is a 


want of ventilation, and hospital gangrene is|centage upon the outlay; but, in advocating thought, follow as a necessary conse 
| the construction of block-dwellings, he regarded | cheap building was always bad buildipg. As for 
| making the Building Act more stringent, he did 
'not believe any enactment which th} wisdom of 


very common. 

Vital Statistics.—The Registrar-General’s re- | 
port on the vital statistics of Melbourne and | 
suburbs for the month and the quarter ending 
30th September last have been published. In 
the month 238 deaths were recorded, 140 (or 59 
per cent.) being of males, and 98 (or 41 per 
cent.) of females. The daily average was 7°94, 
the greatest number being 14 on the 2nd; the 
lowest was two on the 30th. Fifty-one per 
cent. were of children who had not attained their 
fifth year, against 38 per cent. in September, 
1864. More deaths were occasioned by zymotic 
diseases than by any other class. This circum- 
stance had not occurred previously in any month 
since last March. The most fatal zymotic disease 
in the month under review was whooping-cough, 
which caused 45 deaths, against 30 in August 
and 19 in July. 

The Williamstown Graving Dock, near Mel- 
bourne. — The estimated cost of this work is 
100,0001. It is a yearly progressive one, paid 
for cut of the erdinary revenue of the colony. 
The present contract was obtained by Messrs. T. 

laister & Co. The excavation for a foundation 
proved to be of itself a work of some magnitude, 
as the men had to pass through a porous blue- 
stone rock. The quantity of water which now 
permeates into the basin formed by the founda- 
tion is immense, and necessitates the use of one 
of Gwynn’s No. 4 pumps day and night. The 
dock is to be 450 ft. long, 50 ft. wide at the 
bottom, and 80 ft. at the top. The plans for it 
were drawn by Mr. Wardell, and the works are 
under the superintendence of the Public Works 
Department. The length of the portion of the 
dock now being built is 100 ft., and the amount 
of the contract 23,0001. Cemented concrete, 
2 ft. in thickness, has been laid on the bed of the 
rock, thus forming a solid foundation ; and upon 
this are laid two courses of stone in the invert, 
one 2 ft. and the other 3 ft. deep. The construc- 
tion of steps of the docks is now being proceeded 
with, and about 7 ft. of the masonry is finished, 
which is equal to about one-third of the work. 





THE PROSPECT OF IMPROVED 
DWELLINGS IN LONDON. 


At the last meeting of the Architectural 
Association, Mr. J. Lemon read a paper “On 
the Prospect of Improved Dwellings in Lon- 
don,” more especially with reference to the 
habitations of the working classes. Having 
observed upon the circumstance that very few of 
such dwellings were ever built under the direc- 
tion of an architect, he described the pernicious 
principle upon which “ speculative builders ” en- 
deavoured to erect the greatest amount of cubical 
space for the smallest possible outlay. The 
disastrous effects of bad building, in a sanitary 
sense, had been exposed so fully from time to 
time in the Builder, that it was unnc cessary for 
him to enlarge upon it. More stringent build 
ing regulations were required for the ‘protection 
of the public, who were often disposed to impute 
blame to the district surveyor, when, in point of 
fact, he was in no way responsible. The con- 
cealed portions of a building were those which 
were systematically “scamped” by the specula- 
tive builder. The foundations were frequently 
laid in damp earth, without concrete ; planks 
Were often substituted for joists; and care was 


thropic efforts returned but a very small per- | 


the matter purely in the light of an ordinary in- 
vestment, because he was persuaded that how- 
ever meritorious philanthropic efforts might be, 
no very large extension of the system could be 
realised unless the public were assured that the 
speculation would yield a fair return upon the 
capital expended. With regard to materials to 
be used in cottage building, he suggested that 
concrete blocks might be used with advantage, as 
being inexpensive to lay and far less costly than 
bricks. Mr. Lemon concluded by recommending 
such a revision of the Building Act as would be a 
greater protection to the public against the 
speculative builder. 

Mr. Blashill agreed with much that had 
fallen from Mr. Lemon as to the unsatisfactory 
working of the Building Act where speculative 
builders had to be dealt with, and commented 
upon the causes which had led to the destruc- 
tion of so many of the dwellings of the humbler 
classes. As land in the metropolis within a 
certain radius became more and more valuable, 
workmen’s houses would be pulled down and a 
better class of building erected on the site for 
the middle and upper classes. In many cases, 
houses which had never been well built, rapidly 
deteriorated, and when the leases fell in the 
population was driven out, the site cleared, and 
new streets and improved buildings erected. 
For his own part, he thought the sooner such 
clearances were effected the better, as in the 
natural course of events it was merely a ques- 
tion of time when demolition and re-construc- 
tion would follow. He was in favour of building 
well and charging a fair rent, and he believed it 
would be found in practice that the labouring 
classes were quite prepared to appreciate the 
advantages of good building, and to pay accord- 
ingly. Large blocks of buildings were, he 
thought, more desirable in towns than single 
dwellings; not only for the working classes, | 
but also for those in a superior position of 
society. 

Mr. Redgrave was of opinion that the Society 
of Arts was entitled to credit for the efforts they 
had made on behalf of providing improved habi- 
tations for the poor. He did not believe the 
cheap-train system would ever succeed, as work- 
| men generally wished to reside as close as possi- 
ble to the scene of their labour ; but he suggested 
whether workmen’s towns might not be esta- 
blished in the suburbs, where they could have | 
their own shops, reading-rooms, churches, and | 
| the like. 

Mr. Christian did not see why, in the con- | 
sideration of this question, so much stress should | 
\be laid upon workmen’s houses, as the same | 
|arguments which applied to labourers were 
| equally applicable to all classes of the poor, who 
| were equally destitute of decent dwelling-places 
in the metropolis. The barrack system would 
not, he thought, ever become popular, because 
it conflicted, more ov less, with that innate feel- 
ing of independence which was one of the chief 
characteristics of the English people. In France 
and Italy every man did not look upon his house 
or his own room as his castle, as an Englishman 
did, and consequently barracks might do very 
well in those countries, but not in England. To 
suburban sites he thought they must look for the 
best remedy against over-crowding, and the 
success which had attended the workmen’s trains 
on the Metropolitan, and London, Chatham, and 
| Dover Railways showed that the men themselves 





to stand for a couple of centuries. It flid not, he 
ence that 


Parliament could devise would be ja sufficient 
protection for the public, as the; speculative 
builder would be sure to defeat jt. In fact, 
speculative builders made it a studly how not to 
comply with the regulations of thp Act, and to 
that end their whole faculties were devoted 
during the hours of social enjoymeft. 

Mr. Riddett reminded Mr. Mathews that the 
lessee was bound by certain covenjnts to regard 
the interests of the lessor, and that a question 
of dilapidations might hereafter le raised, which 
would perhaps make cheap building very dear 
building in the end. | 

Mr. North enlarged on the grieat sanitary ad- 
vantages to be derived from a corfflagration which 
would destroy all the old dilapidated houses of 
the metropolis. He could state/ from experience 
that honses with five or six rpoms, would pay 
the builder very well. With regard to barrack 
dwellings, single men could not avail themselves 
of them, as they could not set their cooking 
done without assistance from their landlady. 

The Chairman (Mr. Edis) did not at all agree 
in the propriety of the sugg/stion for building 
for a generation only. If suih a principle bad 
been recognised in bygone ages, our forefathers 
would not have bequeathed us anything grand to 
look upon. Bad buildings were generally the 
result of the non-employment of architects ; aud 
for the protection of the pubjic, he was of opinion 
that in cases where no pjofessional man was 
engaged, greater power shuld be given to the 
district surveyor to interf¢re. Another fruitful 
cause of bad building way to be traced to the 
action, or rather want of action, of local bodies,— 
vestries, for instance. (f all narrow-minded, 
ignorant, self-sufficient, snd prejudiced bodies, 
the vestry had a bad pri-eminence; for when 
complaint was made (as jin a recent case), aud 
an officer of health, unimindfal of the odium 


'which would attach to himself for doing so, had 


the courage to denounce a locality as the seed 
plot of fever and death, sme “ wretched” vestry- 
man interested in that or similar property was 
found to get up and defend the abuse, ad 
nothing was done to abate the nuisance, With 
regard to removing the working classes to the 
suburbs, he did not think we had any riyht to 


‘say to @ poor man, wio had worked hard from 


morning until evening, that he should not get 
the rest and repose of his home until he bad 
travelled six or seven miles to reach it. How 
much better it would be to teach them what 
could be done by & co-operation to ameliorate 
their condition, and raise them in the social 
scale. If the working classes would cordially 
co-operate for thei own good, their condition 
would soon be imj:roved, not only as reg ed 
their dwellings, bu: in all other respects. 





Corracr Hosprears.—A project is in hand for 
the establishment of a cottage hospital for 
Congleton. ‘The hospital is proposed to serve 
for the parishes cf Astbury, Biddulph, Swetter- 
ham, and Brereton, and to consist of a house 0° 
couple of cottages in Congleton, with about eight 
or ten beds to hegin with. ‘fhe estimated ¢*- 
pense is about 2°01. for furnishing and starting 
the hospital, and 2001. a year afterwards, to be 








raised by subscriptions. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Reading School.—This Institution is now 
in working order, under the mastership of Mr. 
Macdonald, of the Oxford School. The com- 
mittee have provided the requisite desks, mate- 
rials, gas, &. 

The Nottingham School.—The distribution of 
prizes to the successful competitors in the 
different classes dvving the past session, has 
taken place in the «ssembly-rooms of the new 
building, Waverley-street. There was @ Vv 
numerous attendance of the pupils and their 
friends, and several members of the committee 
were also present. The chair was oecupied by 
Mr. Richard Birkin, chairman of the committee, 
and among other gentlemen present were, the 
mayor and several aldermen. The mayor de- 
livered the prizes to the successful competitors. 
Mr. F. Fussell, the head - master, explained 
that the prizes which had been delivered were 
those of the first and second grade—the third 
grade of prices being given for masters in 
London, who were in training. There had been 
two examinations daring the year, in order that 
the regulations of the Seience and Art Depart- 
ment might be complied with. There were also 
several other prizes which had been awarded by 
the Department to pupils in public schools, and 
which im some cases instead of being sent to the 
School of Art had been sent direct to the pupils 
themselves. Three medals had also been awarded 
to the Nottingham School of Art, which had 
been gained by A. H. Goodall, J. H. Tweltridge, 
and F, Hill. The national medal had been 
gained by J. H. Tweltridge, who was now follow- 
ing @ very remunerative employment in Mans- 

field. 


The Worcester School.—The fourteenth anniver- | notice of the manufactory established in Venice | 
by his father, Dr. Salviati, having for its object | 
the revival of this beautiful art. The works in | 


sary of this institution has just been held. The | 
works of the students have been on view for the | 
subseribers and friends, and for the inspection of | 
the publie generally. There is a larger display of 
these works than usual. The modelling, according 
to the local Herald, indicates much care and 
artistic skill, in statuettes, medallions, foliage, 
&c.,and many students are engaged in this in- 
teresting branch of art, including T. Brock, H. 
Jones, ‘I’. Bickerton, T. Bridle, W. Darling, G. 
iivans, and G. Stanway. Among the paintings 
on porcelain, mention is made of J. Bradley’s 
dog and W. Porter’s wild plants. The late Miss 
Bibbs’s copy of the ‘“ Roman Mother,” is spoken | 
of as perhaps the best thing of the kind im the | 
school, and Misses Dunn and Walker are said to 
be very good in fruits and flowers. There are | 
likewise many designs and compositions in 
colour and architectural studies, and some for 
gravestones by D. Bloodworth, a mason, and | 


science and art. He then proceeded to dwell on 
the regulations in the recent art minute relating 
to the teaching of drawing in elementary schools 
and drawing-classes. Afterwards he spoke of 
the labours of Leonardo da Vinci, the sculp- 
tures of Phidias, and the unwritten histories 
left in the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome, and enforced the necessity of science 
and art asthe two great manifestations of intel- 
lectual cultivation and social refinement. He 
showed how the Assyrians and Egyptians in all 
their pictorial representations were ignorant of 
everything which related to perspective; and 
how the Chinese, who had such exquisite taste 
with reference to the colour of all natural ob- 
jects, yet could not put the lines of a building 
according to the correct principles of perspec- 
tive. This was the case with all nations until 
geometry developed the science of perspective. 
The higher departments of correct art were no 
doubt intimately connected with science, but 
this was no reason why elementary drawing 
should not form part of the education given to 
children in primary schools. 








MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary general meeting was held at the 
| Cathedral Hotel, on Thursday evening, February 
| Ist, the president, Mr. L. Booth, in the chair. 

After transacting the usual business, Signor 
| G. Salviati, of Venice, read a paper on “ Archi- 
| tectural Mosaics.” The lecturer gave an elabo- 

rate account of the history of the art, its deve- 
lopment, and decline; and concluded with a 





mosaic executed in England by Dr. Salviati were 
also alluded to, more especially the Wolsey 
Chapel, Windsor, and the National Memorial to 
the Prince Consort, in Hyde Park; and as the 


architect of the Manchester Memorial considers | 


that his design is peculiarly susceptible of 
mosaic decoration, it is thought that an attempt 
may be made to procure fands sufficient to com- 
mission Dr. Salviati to execute some similar 
work for this monument. A discussion ensued, 
and a vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed. 


by a lofty square tower, with high-pitched roof 
and corbelled angle tourelles. The lower story 
forms a groined porch, over which are rooms 
approached by a newel staircase. At the north. 
west angle, in the upper or belvidere story, is 
fixed a clock, by Dent, under a canopy; it is 
fitted with chimes, and illuminated with gas. 

A groined corridor, with marble shafts and 
carved bosses, conducts to a vestibule, 16 ft. by 
18 ft., paved with a mosaic of marble and tiles, 
separated from the hall by a richly carved and 
glazed oak screen. The hall is 39 ft. long by 
22 ft. wide, with an open roof of English oak, 
enriched with carving. The height to the plate 
is 29 ft., and to ridge 43 ft. It is floored with 
oak and parqueterie. From this hall access is 
gained to the principal rooms on the ground. 
floor. 

The grand staircase leads toa gallery (both are 
of Portland stone) running round the hall, and 
giving access to the principal bedrooms. The 
soffit of the gallery is panelled and carved, with 
pateree of various devices. A richly-wrought 
and gilt iron railing, with standard lamps at the 
angles, runs round the gallery, terminating 
against the newels formed of griotte and green 
Irish marbles, and surmounted by wrought 
and jewelled brass gaseliers. The hall chimney- 
piece is carved in Mansfield stone, with em- 
blematic figures of Prudence, Justice, Tem- 
perance, &c., in Maltese stone, with appropriate 
| legends. 
| The library is entcred from the cloister, and 
| has an openoak roof, with principals arched and 
jearved, and the cornice enriched with the 
| motto,— 


“Oe. 





Bios . mi. 
esperansa.”” 


empara . Dp. 


It is 40 ft. long, by 23 ft. 6 in. wide, terminat- 
ing with a traceried bay window. In the south 
wall are three high-pointed traceried windows, 
with marble shafts and bands of encaustic tiles. 


|The morning-room occupies the centre of the 


south front, and is 22 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. 
wide, with a bay window 13 ft. wide. This 
feature is carried up as a tower, in the upper 
story of which is a study and smoking-room 
over. The lofty roof is covered with lead, 
crested. 

The drawing-room is approached from the 
hall through an ante-room for sculpture. It is 


| 40 ft. long by 25 tt. wide, and 26 ft. high to the 





STONE LICH GATE, COLD HANWORTH 
CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tue churchyard of Cold Hanworth is inclosed 


who has only been about a year in the school.|on the north and west sides by a dwarf wall, 
The annual public meeting took place at the!| 2 ft. 6 in. high, built of rubble stone from a 
Guildhall, when the prizes were distributed to | quarry in this neighbourhood, and has piers of | 
the successful pupils. The assembly-room was} Ancaster stone every 10 ft. apart with carved 


densely crowded by the pupils and their friends, | 
and great interest was evinced in the proceed- 
ings. The Earl of Dudley presided, and amongst 
those present was the High Sheriff of the county. 
According to the report, — 

“The total number under art instruction during the 
year, ineluding the pupils of public schools, has been 
i,J7%, showing an increase of eighty-four on the previous 
year. The schools in connexion with the central institu- 

n are the Cathedral School, Queen Elizabeth's Gram- 
tiar School, St, Peter's School, the British School, and 
St. Martin’s School, The following schools are taught by 
their own masters, but are visited occasionally by the art 
master,—-the British School, the Railway School, St. 
John's School, and the Wesleyan School, The number of 
students attending the central school day classes has been 
fifty-five, and the night classes. 158. ‘the works sent to 
London obtained twelve bronze medals, one medallion, 
wand two honourable mentions in the national competi- 
tion, 

After the distribution had been completed, Lord 
Dudley addressed the audience on the advan- 
tages which the school afforded to those who 
lived in the city and county of Worcester. Mr. 
Binns afterwards remarked that at the last two 
aunual meetings he had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing @ small balance in favour of the school. 
This year it was the contrary, and he was afraid 
that the remarks he had made at those meetings 
had had an unfortunate influence; for no sooner 
had he reported the fact of there being money 
in hand, than sixteen persons declined to sub- 
scribe as usual, 

The Torquay School of Science and Art.—A 
‘arge aud influential public meeting has been 
‘eld in the British School-room, Torquay, for the 
purpose of hearing an inaugnral address from 
“lr, Buckmaster, of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Mr, A. B. Sheppard. oceupied the chair. 
Mtr, Buckmaster explained the whole scheme of 
the Department for promoting a knowledge of 





upper parts. The wall is coped with moulded 
Ancaster stone, on which bold foliated cast-iron 
standards carry a stout round rod. 

At the pathway leading to the church porch, 
a pair of oak gates framed, and having wrought- 
iron standards and foliated spikes, are hang by 
wrought hinges to the large Ancaster stone 
piers, moulded, chamfered, and gabled on the 
internal sides, with carved caps on the short 
columns’ shafts. These support a pointed and 
cusped entrance arch of Ancaster and rubble 
stone, over which is a projecting oak timber roof 
covered with Broseley tiles, ridge tiles, and 
foliated finials. A stone cross rises from the 
lateral gables of the piers, and the whole has a 
novel aspect. 

The architect is Mr. John Croft, Islington; and | 
the gate was executed by Mr. William Huddle- 
stone, builder, Lincoln. 





TYNTESFIELD, NEAR BRISTOL, 
SOMERSET. 


Tuts very complete and costly mansion (of 
which we give a plan and perspective view), | 
just completed, from the designs of Mr. John 
Norton, architect, is situated about eight miles 
to the south-west of Bristol, amidet some of the | 
finest scenery of which Somerset can boast. To) 
the west a view of the Bristol Channel is ob- 
tained, the north being shortened by abruptly- 
rising ground, richly wooded ; whilst from the 
south or terrace front are embraced the vale 
beneath and the distant views of the Duandry 
and Mendip ranges. 

The style adopted is that of the first half of 
the fifteenth century. The entrance is defined 








polygonal ceiling, which is divided into panels of 
carton pierre for decorations. At the west end 


'a semicircular bay window opens on to the 


terrace. Three light square-headed and traceried 
windows are placed in the south wall. The 
floor is of parqueterie. 

An oratory, 26 ft. by 16 ft., opens from the 
hall. It is panelled in oak, fitted with oak stalls 
to accommodate fifty persons, and has organ, 
lectern, and litany desk. It is lighted by three 
couplet pointed windows, with traceried heads, 
marble shafts, and filled with Powell’s grisaille 
glass. A corridor leads from the hall to the 
garden entrance, another corridor to the billiard 
and gun rooms, conservatory, &c. The billiard- 
room, 36 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high, 
is lighted by a continuous clerestory with bold 
dormer windows. ‘The dining-room, 34 ft. by 
18 ft., has a large bay window to the east; the 
ceiling is of ornamental plaster-work; the 
chimney-piece of polished red and green granite. 
The servants’ hall, 30 ft. 6 in. long by 10 ft. 
wide, forms the north side of the kitchen court- 
yard (B), and round it are grouped the domestic 


| offices, forming the north-east wing of the 
| mansion. 


The conservatory, 80 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, 


| abuts against the billiard-room, screens the office 


buildings, and forms a west wing. Octagonal 
columns, with moulded caps, annulets, and 
bases,—the former enriched with conventional 


| flowers, rose, lily, and fern,—divide the plan into 
nave and aisles: the great central feature is an 


octagon rising into a pear-shaped dome, with 
gilt copper cupola, after the model of 8. Marco, 
at Venice, and 50 ft. in height. The eastern 
division forms an orchid-house. All the fram- 
ing, girders, roof, &., are of rich ironwork, 
resting on a dwarf wall of Bath stone. The 
glass is of a pale green tint, from a recipe of the 
late Sir W. Hooker, made specially for the palm- 
house at Kew; the floor is laid with Mintons 
tiles, and the beds and stands are arranged to 
permit of the house being used for promenade on 
occasions of reception. 

The building is constructed of sandstone, 
quarried on the estate, cased with Bath stone. 
The drawing-room and library rools are covered 
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with slabs from the Box quarries; the main 
buildings, dormers, &c., with Broseley tiles, laid 
ornamentally ; the towers and oriels with lead. 
The elevations are varied by the free use of bold 
angle-turrets, lofty roofs, and bays carried up 
one or more stories, and by dormers breaking 
the eaves lines. 

A gasometer, by Messrs. J. T. B. Porter & 
Co., of Lincoln, concealed in the plantation, 
supplies the mansion and offices, as well as 
stables and lodges, with gas. A water-wheel 
supplies a tank sunk in the hill above the man- 
sion with an ample force of water; and from 
this, pipes supply tanks in the roofs for the use 
of baths, culinary and other purposes, as also 
for the hydrants on each floor, as a provision 





against fire,—in all 180,000 gallons. Three sepa- | spars, quartz, and coloured marbles. 


rate boilers on the basement provide the means | The arcaded terrace-walls and garden-seats 
of warming the halls, corridors, principal rooms, are worked in pink and Forest of Dean 
and conservatory. A soft-water tank under the | stone. The W.C.s are all lined with white 
orchid-house preserves the roof waters for the | glazed tiles. The kitchen is fitted with gas 
use of the conservatory. There is spacious | stoves, hot-plates, and every modern appliance 
cellarage in the basement. | for culinary p 

The first floor comprises twenty-two bed-| The carving has been executed from the 
rooms, school-room, and visitors’ nurseries. The flowers and leaves indigenous to the locality, 
second floor comprises twenty bed-rooms. and some exotic types. The chief carver was 

English oak has been used for open roofs, | Mr. Beates, who a repeated in stone the 
doors, and wall-panellings ; teak for external beautiful forms abounding in the woods and 
doors, and polished ash for internal fittings. The | gardens. 
floors are of parquet, Minton’s encaustic tiles,| The works have occupied the contractors, 
and marble. The chimney-pieces throughout | Messrs. William Cubitt & Co., of Gray’s-in™- 
are carved in Portland, red Mansfield, granite, roal, upwards of two years and a half, at a 
statuary, and alabaster, the former inlaid with of about 70,0001. Mr. Wall acted 38 


clerk of the works for the architect. 
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SOCIETY FOR HELP TO NEEDLEWOMEN. 


A socrety has been established under this 
title with the additional claim of providing 
clothes for the poor, and so doing good in two 
ways. It seeks to benefit the poor of any 
district in Great Britain by providing them with 
under-clothing, for which the making only is 
charged, in addition to about the half-price of 
the material, the Society defraying the remain- 
ing half of the cost of the material and other 
attendant expenses from subscriptions. The 
workers consist of the poorest classes, and also 
of gentlewomen who do not possess a settled 
income amounting to more than 201. per annum, 
and are principally selected from London and 
the suburbs. The clothes are distributed through 
members of the Society and sent to the districts 
where they are most required. 

These only know what misery exists among 
the London needlewomen who have personally in- 
quired into it, and there is no doubt that at this 
moment the distress of these poor people is, be- 
yond anything, great. The superabundance of 
their class, many of them altogether unskilled, the 
high price of food, of clothes, and of lodgings, 
and the introduction of sewing-machines (how- 
ever temporary the distress induced by the latter 





may be), have caused want to exist among them | 


to a degree unprecedented. 


To carry on the good work funds are needed, | 
and we shall be glad to find some of our readers | 


giving their aid to the honorary treasurer and | 
manager, Mrs. I. H. Barclay, of Harmondsworth, | 


Slough. It is proposed to hold a bazaar at/ 
Willis’s Rooms, in April next, in aid of the | doctor considered that the iron contained in our 


charity. 





MACLISE’S “DEATH OF NELSON.” 
| 


Many will hear with great satisfaction that the 
Council of the Art-Union of London have pur- 
chased from Mr. Maclise, R.A., his original 
picture (with the copyright), “The Death of 
Nelson,” from which his great mural work in 
the Royal Gallery at the Houses of Parliament 
has been painted. The picture is of very large 
size, and will be an important feature of the 
approaching Royal Academy exhibition. bree! 
Council of the Art-Union of London propose to 
engrave it hereafter, in the first style, as a com- 
panion to the engraving they have already put 
in hand, from his corresponding picture, “ The | 


officers, who was with him on the occasion. 


| pole, becomes magnetised, and thus increases 


thereare none better than (590) “ A Heath Scene,” | took careful survey of th poorer 

by E.J.Niemann, and (399), “ Amid the Cuchullin | town, and reported the its to aceaieen 
Hills, Isle of Skye,” G. Gilbert: both exceed-| The state of things appeared to be so serious, 
ingly good works. Mr. Dicksee is more con-| alike in a moral, economic, and social point of 
ventional than usual, and in 545, “ Joan of Are, view, that the committee at once prepared a 
at the Assault of the Tournelles,’” what has| memorial, for the signature of influential resi- 
become of the upper part of the left leg? Mr.| dents, addressed to the Privy Council, praying 


Lacy’s picture of “ Margaret of Anjou and the 
Robber,” though open to criticism, is amongst 
the best works in the collection. Mr. Weekes, 
Mr. R. Collinson, Mr. Knell, Mr. T. Davidson 
(Job), Mr. J. J. Wilson, Mr. Bottomley, Mr. 
Whaite, Mr. Danby, Mr. Jonas Barker, Mr. A. W. 
Cooper, exhibit pictures that for varying reasons 
deserve notice. 

General Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings. 
The second collection of water-colour drawings, 
in the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, under the 
above title, is an exceedingly good one, and will 
have further notice. It comprises 676 works, 
and shows strikingly the extent to which the 
art of painting in water-colour is successfully 
practised, 








HOW SHALL THE BED BE PLACED ? 


A pHysiciaNn at Magdeburg, Dr. Julius von dem 
Fischweiler, just dead, asserts in his will, that 
his own great age, 109, is entirely to be ascribed 
to his constant habit of sleeping with his head 
towards the north, and the rest of his body in a} 
direction coinciding as closely as possible with | 
that of the meridian, that is, with his heels to 
the south. From persisting in this habit the 


for the appointment of an officer of health, and 
for an official inquiry into the state of the town, 
and the measures requisite for its amelioration. 
The memorial had been largely signed. The 
report concluded with a recommendation that 
the Association should be re-organised, with a 
view to the extension of its operations ; that its 
title should be changed to that of the ‘ Brighton 
Sanitary Association ;’ and that a revised state- 
ment of its objects and rules should be pub- 
lished.” The report was unanimonsly adopted, 
and the title of the society changed accordingly. 








READING WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 


A MEMORIAL has been sent to the Poor Law 
Board, signed “James Phillips, Wm. P. Ivey, 
proposer and seconder of Messrs. Brown's plans,” 
saying :—‘“ We consider that the guardians, 
having previously reduced the original six com- 
petitors to two, viz., Messrs. W. & J. T. Brown 
and Mr. W. H. Woodman, their decision in favour 
of the latter gentleman was not given in accord- 
ance with merit, neither was it with the extent 
of accommodation afforded, nor with the best 
interests of the ratepayers.” Insupport of these 
assertions the memorialists allege seven reasons. 





system, finding itself in the direction of the 
magnetic currents which are constantly flowing 
over the surface of the globe towards the north 


the energy of the vital principle. Without atall 
understanding this, or assenting, we know well 
of persons who cannot sleep unless the bed be 
placed north and south, and it may not be use- | 
less to inquire what the observations of others 
on this point have been. Persons who find} 
themselves restless and unable to sleep at night 








ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT IN 
BELGIUM. 


A pEciston has recently been given by the 
Belgian law courts which throws some light 
upon the question of property in designs in that 
country. According to the Reader, M. Suys, an 
architect, has, it appears, erected some law 


might try the effect of changing the position of | courts in Brussels, the plans of which are claimed 


the bed, 








by a M. Gérard, who »btained an injunction 
restraining payment of the sum in the hands of 


SANITARY MATTERS. 


the Minister of the Interior, which in the 
ordinary course would have been received by M. 
Suys as his professional fee. M. Suys next 





Whitehaven.—A series of articles upon the | brings an action against his opponent to compel 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher after the Social and Sanitary Condition of Whitehaven,| him to remove the injunction, and claiming 
Battle of Waterloo.” The disputed fact, by the based upon personal inspection, by a “ Special | 10,000 francs damages for the injury to his pro- 
way, that the two commanders did meet on that Contributor” to the local Herald, has of late fessional reputation. Judgment was given for 
occasion at the farm known as La Belle Alliance been appearing in that paper. In closing the | the defendant, and the court directed M. Suys 
has been settled beyond discussion by a letter series, the writer says,—* It is impossible not to | to pay to M. Gérard the sum claimed. The case 
from General Nostitz, one of Blucher’s staff-| give marked prominence to the monster evil of | was referred to the superior court, who confirmed 


| overcrowding. If Ennerdale were to be emptied | the decision of the court below, and at the same 


The production of these elaborate and costly | for the purpose of ensuring cleanliness, whilst | time condemned M. Suys in the whole of the 


engravings will necessarily occupy several years. 
It is an undertaking of no ordinary magnitude 
and importance, and has an interest that may be 
termed national. 








PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


The British Institution.—The present collec- | 
tion consists of 636 pictures and twelve pieces | 
of sculpture. The staple is much the same as 
on former occasions; but there are fewer excep- 
tional works compared with some even recent 
exhibitions here that give tone to the whole. 
Mr. E. W. Cooke is the chief representative of 
the Academy, and sends three very agreeable 
specimens of his art. A picture by Mr. Edwin 
Long, “The Anthem,” suggests somewhat too 
forcibly the manner of Mr. J. Phillip, but has, 
nevertheless, a merit of its own. Mr. Gilbert 
has some pieces of rich colour, good enough 
to make one regret the overriding mannerism. 
“ The Belle of the Market” (186), by A. F. Patten, 
will have admirers, and deserves to have them. 
272, “ View on the Medway,” shows that Mr. 
H. T. Dawson, jun., is following in the good 
steps of his father. Mr. Cave Thomas sends a 
highly-wrought picture, to which, as in all his 
works, he has given much time and thought, “The 
Return” (308). “ Canterbury Cloisters during the 
Commonwealth” (559), W. F. Yeames, is a 
praiseworthy work, but the men at drill are 
over-small for their distance. Though still cold 
in colour, Miss Kate Swift has made a good 
advance in (628) “The Wedding of a Dutch 
Fisherman in the Village Church at Schevening.” 
Some of the heads are admirable, and the effect 











of the whole is good. Amongst the landscapes 


the present system of overcrowding continues, it 
would be folly to expect that the rate of mor- 
tality should be reduced to its proper level, or 
that Whitehaven should ever take rank amongst 
the healthier towns of the kingdom. At pre- 
sent, it is, indeed, a terrible den of human 
squalor, misery, and premature death. The town | 
requires altering in its structural arrangements, | 
and how that is to be effected is a question | 
which makes one pause. When are we to be 
blessed with an heir to the princely Lowther 
property, who will pride himself in being remem- 
bered as ‘The Good Earl?’ Here is a town 
with a population of 20,000, stifling for want of 
the power of expansion, and hundreds of whose 
inhabitants are annually doomed to disease and 
death, simply because the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood is the property of a nobleman 
who either cannot or does not choose to sell. 
Would that we had amongst us some such gentle- 
man as the Lord Provost of Glasgow, who in his 
municipal capacity has projected the erection of 
model dwellings for the accommodation of not 
less than 30,0U0 of the poorest residents of that 
city, and who seems in a fair way of success- 
fully accomplishing his object.” 

Brighton. —The annual meeting of the Sussex 
and Brighton Ladies’ Sanitary Association has 
been held, Mr. Merrifield in the chair. The re- 
port says,—‘ In consequence of reports received 
from their visitors of the existence of serious 
nuisances, the gentlemen’s ‘Auxiliary Com- 
mittee’ had in several instances visited the locali- 
ties thus brought to their notice ; and cases of 
neglect requiring urgent attention had been 
reported either to the inspector of nuisances or 
to the town council. Not finding that their 
representations met with adequate attention, two 
of the committee, who were medical men, under- 








costs. 





SANITARY AND CITY IMPROVEMENT 
OF EDINBURGH. 


Tue Lord Provost is not the only designer of 


| sanitary improvements in Edinburgh at present. 


A very comprehensive scheme for opening up the 
truly close districts on the flanks of the ridge 
down which the High-street and the Canongate 
extend from the Castle to Holyrood Palace, has 
been prepared by Mr. Roderick A. F. A. Coyne, 
C.E., and submitted to the city authorities. Mr. 
Coyne also deals pretty freely with the city map 
in several other districts; but this is the most 
important portion of his plans, in a sanitary 
point of view, and it aims, iter alia, at the 
opening up of the two blocks of closes to which 
Mr. Chambers’s much more restricted scheme 
also relates. Mr. Coyne’s plan includes three 
great lines of street, the longest and intermediate 
one extending from Grassmarket down the 
(widened) Cowgate, whence it nears more and 
more to the ridge of High-street as it crosses 
South Bridge-street, Niddry-street, and St. 
Mary’s-wynd (between which two last it crosses 
Mr. Chambers’s plan of a comparatively short, 
oblique, and waving street), running on into 
the Canongate at the head of St. John’s- 
street, where other two new streets are proposed 
to be joined with it, one affording an opening to 
Queen’s Park, and the other ranning back along 
the other or northern flank of the High-street 
ridge to Cockburn-street, westward of the North 
Bridge-street, which it crosses on its way, as it 
also does the other block of Mr. Chambers’s two- 
fold project. The third line of street runs from 
Grey Friars Church also eastward, passing the Col- 
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lege to the Pleasance. The estimated total cost of 
the two first, and most important, of these plans, 
including Queen’s Park approach, is 168,0311. 
Into the other plans of Mr. Coyne we cannot here 
enter; but this is certainly an important and | 
well-considered scheme for opening up the very 
worst districts of the Old Town; and, if the 
whole scheme be too extensive for the city autho- 
rities to grapple with at once, they might at 
all events begin with the line of the widened 
Cowgate, and open it up eastward to Canongate, 
where it would be ready to meet the line from 
Cockburn-street, as the next most pressing sani- 
tary improvement, following that up by opening 
out the approach to Queen’s Park, so that the 
miserable denizens of the closes might have it 
in their power to make an occasional short run 
from their improved localities direct to the 
healthful neighbourhood of Salisbury Craigs and 
Arthur-street. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 


Tue funeral of this eminent sculptor has been 
very quietly solemnized at Rome, an attempt 
of friends and admirers to make a more 
public demonstration having been declined 
by those to whom the duty was committed. 
The only thing like display was the honorary 
attendance of a guard of French soldiers, 
who fired a volley over the grave out of} 
respect to the Cross of the Legion of Honour | 
possessed by Mr. Gibson. By his will, the sum | 
of 501. was fixed as the utmost to be expended 
on a private monument to him. The Prussian 
Order of Fall Merit was sent him, and arrived 
from Berlin only the day before his funeral. 

The chief mourners were Mr. Penryn Williams, 
the old friend of Gibson, and one of his Roman 
executors, Mr. Odo Russell, Mr. Webster, R.A., 
and Mr. Severn, her Majesty’s consul. Mr. 
Spence, his friend, pupil, and almost son, was 
prohibited by his medical man from following 
his remains to the grave. 

Mr. Gibson’s own and other drawings were 
left to the Royal Academy. By a codicil added 


| which characterized the part-songs, glees, and 





May 26, 1865, he bequeathed to the Academy 
his group in marble of the Wounded Warrior sup- | 
ported by a female figure, then nearly finished ; 
all his works in marble not sold at the time of | 
his death—models in Gesso of his works in 
marble not sold, except the models of such works 
as have been presented in marble; all his models 
in Gesso not executed ; the first cast of Venus de 
Medicis, which was sent to Canova to be executed 
in marble, and which, when executed, was to 
replace the noble statue carried off to Paris. 
Moreover, he bequeathed to the Royal Academy 
32,0001., free of testamentary tax,on the following 
conditions :—“ A space sufficient for their recep- 
tion, and easy accommodation, is to be provided 
for his works, which are to be open to the use of 
the students of the Royal Academy, and to be 
exposed to the public, according to such regula- 
tions as to the Council shall seem best.’ 

Thus room, but not a separate room or rooms, 
for them is the only stipulation. 








MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


THE first concert of the eleventh season took 
place at St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening, 
[st February, in the presence of a crowded and 
most appreciative audience. An apology for the 
absence of Mr. Sims Reeves cast a passing 
shadow over the evening, and the announcement 
of his indisposition was received with the usual 
amount of scepticism and scoffing, by those who 
appear to imagine that the throat of a singer 
must be insensible to ailment. But the good 
taste of the majority of the audience soon pre- 
vailed, and relieved Mr. Leslie from the em- 
barrassing position in which he was placed. 
Neither Mr. Wilbye Cooper, who sang Weber’s 
“ Thro’ Forests,” with much taste and expression, 
nor Mr. Leigh Wilson, could accuse the audience 
of coldness or prejudice; and we doubt if the 
great tenor himself could have excited more 
rapturous applause than that which followed 
Purcell’s “ Come, if you dare,” sung by the latter 
gentleman, who was obliged to accede to a 
tumultuous demand for an encore. Mr. Leigh 
Wilson is gifted with a superb tenor voice, and 
if he will be satisfied to believe that he has yet 
very much to learn, he may attain the highest 
position in his profession. It is almost needless 


madrigals; Mr. Leslie has his choir under such 
thorough control, that it is difficult to award the 
palm of excellence where all is so near perfection. 
Specially to be commended, however, were the 
Elizabethan madrigal, “ Flow on, my Tears,” and 
the one which immediately followed it, “As 
Vesta was,”’—the latter, a well-known favourite, 
being most enthusiastically re-demanded. _Of 
several new compositions produced, Leslie’s 
“ How sweet the Moonlight,” and Silas’s quaint 
and clever setting of Longfellow’s “Christmas 
Carol,” excellent alike in composition and execu- 
tion, were the most attractive. 

Miss Austine, a pupil of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
performed Sterndale Bennett’s graceful sketches, 
“The Lake,” “The Millstream,” and “The 
Fountain,” and Lizst’s difficult arrangement of 
the airs from “Faust,” with considerable skill ; 
but we question the discretion of introducing 
piano-forte solos in this kind of entertainment, 
when the poverty of the instrument coptrasts so 
unfavourably with the choral harmony. 

Of Miss Ada Jackson, of Clifton, who made 
her first appearance in London upon this occa- 
sion, it is our pleasant duty to record the 
unequivocal and well-deserved success. She 
possesses a clear penetrating soprano voice, and 
sings with unusual purity and chasteness of 
style, qualities especially demanded in Haydn’s 
exquisite canzonet, “ My Mother bids me bind 
my Hair,” which was delivered with the utmost 
delicacy and refinement of expression. Her 
intonation, too, is perfectly correct, and another 
peculiar recommendation she shares in common 
with the lady under whom she has studied— 
Madame Sainton-Dolby—must not pass un- 
noticed, which is the fact that every word in her 
songs is distinctly and correctly articulated, a 
most valuable qualification for an English ballad- 
singer. Miss Jackson prudently declined the 
honour of an encore, which was demanded after 
each of her songs. Clifton may feel proud of her. 





PARIS. 


Tuer new Halle aux Cuirs, or leather-market, 
has been constructed opposite the Amphitheatre 
of Anatomy, on the banks of the Biévre, in that 
quarter of Paris where the tanyards are congre- 





gated. It is to be open for commerce next 
month. The form is that of a parallelogram, 
535 ft. by 197 ft., consisting of a ground-floor, an 
upper story, andan attic. The principal entrance 
is an archway, composed of a semicircle in- | 
scribed in a rectangle; above are the arms of | 
Paris, and on the right and left are two bulls’ 
heads admirably sculptured. Passing through, 
we enter a court-yard, 1,615 square yards in, 
area, and roofed in with iron and glass. This is | 
to be the “ leather exchange,” and is furnished, | 
at the further end, with platforms on a level | 
with carts, so as to facilitate loading and dis. | 
charging. Underneath these quays or platforms | 
are cellars, of a development of 476 ft., for the | 
storage of oils and fatty matter. These are | 
crypts, with groined arches or passages, one of 
the latter being available for carts, the entrance | 
from without being an inclined plane. At regular 
distances there are elliptical openings in the) 
arches, with cranes for lowering or raising | 
goods. 

There are, also, two lateral court-yards, one 
having an entrance into the hall of the green 
skins, furnished with salting and alum pans for 
kids, &c. The superficies of this is 1,435 square 
yards. The architect of this building is Mr. 
Jules Bouchet, and the clerk of the works M. 
Edme Cor; in it has been incorporated the 
ancient hospital of the Cent Filles, which has 
been underpinned, consolidated, and repaired in 
a durable manner. No pains have been spared 
to render the new leather-market the most com- 
plete of its kind in Europe, including, as it does, 
a post-office and telegraphic communication, 
refreshment-rooms, &c. 

A new theatre is being built at Passy, capable 
of holding 2,000 persons; in the same building 
are to be established a café and a club. In order 
that the pit may be converted into a ball-room 
the flooring is to be fitted with raising and 
lowering machinery similar to that of the French 
opera-house, invented by one of the stage car- 
penters, some years ago, for the convenience of 
the “ bals de Vopera.” 

The report on the situation of the French 
empire states that, thanks to the severity and 
promptness of the r-easures taken by the Go- 
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to speak of the exquisite delicacy and precision 





vernment for prese 7g France from the ravages 


of the cattle plague, the disease had disappeareq 
since the 5th November of last year, the number 
of deaths since that date being only 43. Owing 
however, to the breaking out of typhus in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, in the Bois da Boulogne 
the regulations were again obliged to be put in 
force by the authorities, the same being extended 
to all quadrupeds, as well as to horned beasts, 
with a few exceptions. The state of industry 
and commerce for the past year in France hag 
resumed its wonted activity since the lowering 
of discount and the resumption of commercia] 
and maritime relations with America. The iron 
trade is generally satisfactory: the complaints 
raised by the manufacturers against foreign ma. 
chinery have nearly ceased since the duties on 
iron (pig and bar) have been lowered. There ig 
no cause for complaint except among the French 
manufacturers themselves, and between them 
the Government cannot interfere. 








MORE DEATHS IN WELLS. 


We have often to record very stupid or 
careless proceedings in clearing out or re. 
pairing old wells, but about the worst case 
we recollect of has just occurred at Chalfont, 
St. Giles’s, Bucks. Two men were set to 
repair the pumps of a well, 150 ft. deep, 
at about 136 ft. below the surface; but it was 
deemed dangerous to descend, on account of the 
foul air, as a candle went out when let down. 
One or two pails of fire were then lowered, and 
the last left to burn all night till burnt out! 
thus still farther increasing the evil, by positively 
adding to the carbonic gases which had already 
put out the flame of the candle ; and consuming 
all that remained of the oxygen capable of sus- 
taining either flame, fire, or life. Next day, 
the well being thus “cleared of the foul air!” 
one man went boldly down, and was getting on 
“beantiful” for a little, till he felt “a little 
queer,” and was then hauled up, so far, till he 
fell off the crutch on which he sat, and was pre- 
cipitated to the bottom. Another man, who 
was “in the habit of descending wells,” and was 
therefore supposed to be capable of withstanding 
the deadly vapours which had cost his fellow- 
workman his life, was then fastened to a rope 
and lowered ; and, strange to say, he did with- 
stand the deadly influence till he secured his 
fellow-workman and himself to the rope. They 
were then hoisted up about 50 ft., when the rope 
broke, and both fell to the bottom. Air-pumps 
and hose, which ought to have been got at first, 
were then obtained ; but instead of simply and 
directly pumping out the carbonic acid, as if it 
were water, air was merely forced in amongst it. 
This, however, enabled another man to descend, 
and he fastened a strap round one of them, who 
was then hauled up nearly to the mouth of the 
well, when the strap broke! and once more the 
poor dead carcass fell to the bottom. At last, 
on the third day after the first of this extra- 
ordinary series of blunders was committed, the 
two dead bodies were got out. The jury on the 
inquest returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death,” and recommended that persons descend- 
ing wells in future should take care to be securely 
fastened, so that in the event of their being 
affected by foul air they might be drawn up 
with safety. That, however, was not the only 
recommendation they might have given. 








TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Ir is proposed to form an association to lay 
down a line of telegraphic wires from London, 
through Scotland, Shetland, and the Ferve 
Islands, to Iceland and the western shores of 
Greenland, across Davis Straits, to the coast of 
Labrador or Belle Isle, and to communicate 
through Canada with the vast telegraphic system 
of the United States and the continent of 
America. The distances between the stations 
are, proximately,—Scotland to the Fwrée islands, 
250 miles; Fwriée to Iceland (Berufiord), 240; 
Iceland to Greenland, 743; Greenland to Labra- 
dor, 507; Labrador to Canada (land line), oF 
Greenland to Belle Isle (sea line), 210. The 
longest stretch of the route would thus be little 
more than 700 miles, A pamphlet has been 
issued (Clowes & Sons, printers, Charing-cross), 
giving an account of the project and the opera- 
tions of scientific and other authorities on its 
practicability. By selecting the stations care- 
fully in sheltered positions, where only the line 
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will go out of deep sea into shallow grounds, it is 
believed that ice will be no hinderance to the 
accomplishment of the project or the working of 
the line. 

The Russian journal, the Messenger, announces 
that Mr. Collins, one of the directors of the 
Russian-American telegraph line, has given, in 
a public meeting, some further details of that 
gigantic undertaking. The line will encircle the 
globe if a submarine telegraph can be made be- 
tween London or Paris and New York; otherwise 
the communication between Paris and New York 
must be made by the Russian-American tele- 
graph, which will run across Behring’s Strait. 
There are hopes that this line may be terminated 
in 1867. 

From the official report of Mr. E. C. Cracknell, 
the superintendent of telegraphs in South Wales, 





now charged to the public ; secondly, by a con- 
tribution of 1,291,6291. 10s. 54. three-per-cent. 
stock, placed out for the suitors of the Court of 
Chancery; and thirdly, by the taxation of 
suitors of the courts other than the Court of 
Chancery to be accommodated in the building. 
The second statute is the 28th of Victoria, chap. 
49, entitled, “ An Act to enable the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Buildings to 
acquire a Site for the Erection and Concentration 
of Courts of Justice and of various Offices belong- 
ing to the same.” The Commissioners are em- 
powered to purchase land, and to enter upon the 
same. Questions of disputed compensations are 
to be decided by juries ; and as to compensations 
to yearly tenants, such claims are to be deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed by the 121st 
section of “The Lands Clauses Consolidation 


to the Colonial Parliament, it appears that the | Act, 1845.” The limit for the compulsory pur- 


hospital it certainly would have been a judicious 
position; and opposite the illustrious though 
sunken Houses of Parliament, which are intruded 
40 ft. upon the rival range; raised also to a 
much higher elevation than the latter; both 
edifices might stand as pillars of Hercules, on 
either side of a narrow strait, contracting the 
flood of the river, and screening off the con- 
tinuity of a vista that if unobstructed must be 
pleasing. 

The Houses of Parliament stand wholly, from 
the clock-tower, on the bed of Old Thames, 
occupying an average width of 120 ft.; and the 
new quay wall, in continuation eastwards nearly 
ranges with its river front, being set back 40 ft.: 
| therefore this building will terminate the new 
north esplanade : one half of the elevation will be 

occulted by the land arch of the bridge; and 


pity it is that the Houses of Parliament had nct 





length of telegraph lines at present in work | chase of land is five years. The commissioners | been raised on a pian terreno of arches; but the 
throughout the Australian colony of South Wales | may pull down and remove any buildings on the | architect had no conception of the changes about 
is 2,520 miles, with 3,047 miles of wire, which | prescribed lands, and may construct thereon | to be wrought in the vicinage. 


on the completion of the lines in progress, will | such buildings and works as in their opinion 


be increased to 2,990 miles of line and 3,517 miles | may be necessary. 
of wire. The total cost of the lines in operation 
on the 31st of December, 1864, not including ex- 
penditure by the colonial architect, was 132,0251. 
The net profit for the year was 6 per cent. 
The lines in this colony during the summer 
months appear to be much more affected by 





EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 





If the towering hospital is built on the oppo- 
site side, without an interval of at least 80 ft. 
of roadway, however ornate and effective the 
structure may be, it will seriously prejudice Mr. 
| Barry's great work, and spoil the embankment 
on both sides. 
| The Ingubrious effect of fine buildings ranging 


| 


In this stupendous undertaking, which, if close to the water's edge is well exemplified in 


lightning than those in the neighbouring colo- | carried out in good taste, will confer a character | Venice. It would be little better in London, 
nies; and it frequently occurs that not only the | of grandeur upon the whole metropolis, it is to though the ground rises on the north side; but 


lightning conductors, but the relay coils, are be hoped that wide marginal roads will be formed 
fused by the intensity of the atmospheric along the quays, affording open and unbarred 
charges. To guard against this wholesale de- 
struction, Mr. Cracknell has arranged a simple ' portant buildings along the old shore. 

cutting-out switch, which completely discon-| The necessity of thoroughfares wide enough 
nects the conductors and instruments from the for ranges of trees and plantations, at suitable 


line, leaving only the main battery in circuit. | intervals, is on all hands admitted, so that now, | 


This plan, he says, has been found to work in the days of horticultural perfection at which 
very satisfactorily, and has saved the destruc- we have arrived, the opening of two central 


tion of many instruments, and the consequent boulevards, north and south of the river, may | 


delay of business at the several stations so afford to the whole population the inappreciable 
visited. ' accommodation of two straight and open routes 
'to the City, coupled with the satisfaction which 
|no existing thoroughfare offers, of a healthful 


| walk with a beautifal panorama 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. Fears have been expressed lest the close 

A MEMORANDUM of the arrangements for the obtrusion of large ranges, such as the crescent 
machinery gallery of the Paris Exhibition, by suggested to mask off the Adelphi, may mar the 
Captain Festing, R.E., is being circulated ina effect, as the too close approximation of any 
printed form. Instruments and processes of the large structures or terraces to the river cer- 
common arts are placed in Group VI., which is tainly would; but there is work enough to be 
divided into twenty classes. A gallery, 115 ft. done without pulling down Adelphi-terrace, 
wide and 82 ft. high, is to be provided in the build- which at present stands a monument of strength, 
ing for this group. In breadth this gallery is to be simplicity, and utility, and which cannot inter- 
sub-divided into a central block, 75} ft. wide, fere with any well-digested plan for utilizing the 
and two side passages, each 16} ft. wide, leaving foreshore, and making it tributary to the pic- 
a space of a little over 3 ft. at each side for turesque effect of these works. 
counters and glass cases, placed against the There are, however, misgivings lest, after the 
partition walls. In the middle of this central thrifty manner of modern builders, “ adding 
block, and running throughout the machine house to house until there is no space left,” the 
gallery, there is to be a platform, 13 ft. wide, fifty or more acres of réclaimed land may be so 
supported on columns about 14} ft. high. From constipated with brick and mortar as to give 
this platform visitors will be able to see at a little room for the realization of the ideal em- 
glance the machines exhibited. The columns of bankment so earnestly noped for, and so much 
the platform will also carry two parallel main | needed in this great commercial city. 
shafts for transmitting motion to the various, Entering on the south side from Westminster 
machines, and under the platform will be work- Bridge, there is ample room, about 110 ft., for 
shops for skilled mechanics, whose work is to 
be exhibited as examples of the processes of the | till past Whitehall. The great expanse opens 
common arts. The whole machinery gallery is | thence to Hungerford. Openings will ofcourse be 
to be divided into a nuuiber of sections, each of preserved to the Duke of Buccleuch’s Gardens, 
which will have its own system for supply of possibly to Whitehall and the Admiralty ; but no 
motive force. niggard spirit should interfere to stint open 
| Spaces or intercept the view. Then Somerset 
| House and the Temple Gardens will remain un- 
_— * masked, and present the old familiar aspect as 

THE NEW LAW COURTS. worn in the days of wherries; but on the south 

Ix a few days the Acquisition of Site Act! side nothing is revealed save the embankment 
will practically come into force. The two | from Westminster Bridge to the Bishop’s Palace, 
Acts are known, one as the “ Courts of Justice | which advances upon the bed of the old Thames 
Building,” and the other as the “Courts of | about 130 ft. and projects 30 ft. in front of the 
Justice Concentration Site.” The old courts | Surrey arch! Should any portion of this reserve, 
and offices of the late Insolvent Court have been | about 140 ft. wide, be built’ upon, then vanishes 
fitted up in a suitable manner for the purposes | the enchantment of a scene which, if judiciously 
of the Act. The Lord Chancellor and the other | effected, will excel all other European great 
Commissioners assemble in the old court, which | cities as to their internal rivages. 














causeway and plantation, but none for buildings, | 


has been very much improved in appearance, 
and the new court, called ‘ The Courts of Justice 
Compensation Court,” will be held in the court 
Where the late Mr. Commissioner Phillips pre- 
sided. The first statute in the new courts is the 
28th of Victoria, chap. 48, entitled, “ An Act to 
Supply Means tow Defraying the Expenses 
of Providing Courts of Justice and the various 
Offices belonging thereto, and for other pur- 
poses.” The cost of erecting the courts will be 
borne by money provided by Parliament to the 
extent of the value of p y surrendered, and 


The roadway next the splendid quay wall 
should be 80 ft. wide at least, on the Lambeth 
side: the views of the City and its churches, 
and other monuments, will be transcendertal 
from this side; and no portion of the reclaimed 
embankment ought to be cumbered or obstructed 
with buildings, however graceful in architecture, 
on the line drawn from the extreme south end 
of Westminster Bridge, parallel with the direc- 
tion of the quay wall. 

It is to be regretted that this most unhappy 
and inappropriate site should have been selected 





of relief to the public by the cessation of rents 


the grand desideratum is increased facility of 
intercourse for a population now totally traffic- 


views of the noble river, and of the many im. bound. This opportunity now offers as a natural 


| tribute, and not through the violent and costly 
‘irruption of railways. Let it not be lost. 
QUONDAM. 








THE MIDLAND HOTEL AND STATION 
DESIGNS. 


Srrx,—In your notice and deseription of the accepted 
design for the Midland Hotel and Station, you append a 
foot-note stating the amounts of the estimates furnished 
by the several competitors. The great difference in the 
amounts of those estimates can easily be accounted for by 
the extent of bed-room accommodation furnished by eac 
design. The estimates under 200,000/. may be considered 
to provide bed-rooms approximating to or in exact 
accordance with the printed instructions of the company; 
viz., 150, with a proportionate number of servants’ and 
officials’ rooms in addition, as would reasonably be in- 
ferred. ie 

My design gave accommodation only for 161 visitors’ 
bed-rooms, 27 dressing-rooms, and 58 servants’ rooms for 
visitors and hotel domestics; hence the comparatively 
moderate estimate of 164,0007. as against 300,000/, of the 
plan chosen by the Board. It is manifest that the addi- 
tion of two extra stories of bed-rooms to a building of 
600 ft. frontage must necessarily give it a vast advantage 
in dignity and importance of effect over one of less alti- 
tude, providing less accommodation. ; 

The exact adherence to printed instructions, as a rule, 
would fetter too much, and probably defeat the intention 
of getting the best design out of the profession by public 
boards; still, the extent of accommodation, involving as 
it does the ultimate cost of a building, is of such primary 
importance to shareholders in a commercial undert aking, 
that it ought not to be left to the individual discretion of 
the competitors themselves, as in this case. 

| G. Somzgs Ciazke. 








IPSWICH TOWN HALL PLANS. 


At the last meeting of the Ipswich town 
| council, the Estate Committee reported as fol- 
| lows :— 


“Your committee have thought it desirable there 
should be a distinct wadeesiontang wae Mr. Bellamy as 
to the remuneration to be received by him as architect of 
the new town-hall. And they have made the following 
arrangement with him (sulject to the approval of the 
council), namely, that he should be paid a commission at 
the rate of 5 per cent. upon the amount paid to the con- 
tractor, including the value of the old materials, which 
are for this purpose agreed to be taken to be of the value 
of 451/., and that he should also be — the sum of 5/. 5s, 
for every journey he has to take to Ipswich in connexion 
with the works, the same to be in full for his time and 
travelling expenses, ‘ 

Your committee have also examined and (subject to 
the approval of the council) have agreed to pay the fol- 
lowing charges made by Mr. Bellamy for his professional 
charges and his expenses up to the present time :— 
For several journeys to Ipswich at the request 





Of the COMMILCCE ..........cccceseeseeeeseenentereenene £21 0 0 
Finished drawings for the council .............-..++ 21 0 0 
Journey to Ipswich and copying finished draw- a 

EBB rerccce.sssercessseccsesoceccrcccenvecssecessserecrcesees 
Journey to Ipswich to meet committee, and 

give explanation as to working drawings...... 5 5 0 
Duplicate working drawings ...........0eeseeeeeereers 1515 0 

£68 5 0 


Your committee recommend that the sum of 2002, should 
be now paid to Mr, Bellamy on account. 

Several members objected to the arrangement. : 

Mr. Grimwade said it would be a dangerous temptation 
to Mr. Bellamy when he happened to be in London to 
run down to Ipswich and earn five guineas, The council 
had to appoint two very expensive officers in addition to 





for a sanitary institution. For an incurable 
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the architect—tke clerk of the works, to whom they were 
oing to pay 240/.; and the borough surveyor was to re- 

ny 4 Saiteniiis sum. Mr. Bellamy had also sp- 

pointed some gentleman—would they have to pay him ? 

The Mayor said no. 

Mr. G. Mason said Mr, Bellamy was called upon by the 
committee to send in a set of designs, which the com- 
mittee approved, and made certain alterations 1p them, 
and these alterations they required to be shown on a new 
and complete plan, to be jaid before the council, that 
they might approve the plan as made by Mr. Bellamy and 
altered by the committee. That was the explanation of 
the 21/. "The charges for travelling expenses were for 
journeys made at the request of the committee. As to 
the set of duplicate plans, the usual custom was for the 
architect to hold the plans as between the builder and the 
proprietor ; but in this case the town-clerk was required 
to hold the plans, and, therefore, Mr. Bellamy had to have 
another set for himself; that was an extra for which he 
was entitied to charge. 


Ultimately the report was sent back to the 
committee for reconsideration. 











SMOKE-CONSUMING APPARATUS. 


Srr,—I have several manufacturing clients who are 
anxious to adopt any simple but effective apparatus for 
the consumption of smoke, having reference especially to 
the furnaces of short tubular boilers; but they fear that | 
the result may, as in most cases, prove unsatisfactory. 

Many of your readers have probably, at some time, had 
experience in the matter; and, I doubt not, will willingly 
recommend an apparatus they know to answer its = 
effectively. A. 

| 


— 





COMPENSATION CASES. | 

Railway Compensation. — At the Sheriff's | 
Court, Red Lion-square, on the 5th inst., before 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell, a railway compen- | 


wide from north to south. At the east end of 
the kist was an urn containing burnt bones and 
charcoal. Bones were also found in the kist 
outside the urn. No one acquainted with such 
finds was present, and no implement or orna- 
ment was discovered. What is of most interest, 
however, in the case is, the fact that on one of the 
circle boulders there are incised five concentric 
circles near what must have been the top of the 
stone when upright. These are thus described 
by the Rev. Jas. Simpson, vicar of Kirkby 
Stephen :— 

“ The diameter of the innermost circle is 4} in., the next 
7 in, the next 10} in., the next 15 in., and the outermost 
19in. Onthe side facing inwards and from the south 
side of the outer circle » line runs off, forming four cir- 
cular lines, and ending in a central point 14 in. from the 
centre of the other cirele. On another stone that has 
stood on the west side of the circle, there are two incised 
circles, 4in. in diameter, with some indistinct marks in 
the centre, These are dish-shaped. One of these circles 
is on what would be the top of the stone when standing in 
its original position ; the other is a few inches from the 
top on the south side. The peculiarity ofthese concentric 
circles is that there is no horizontal line starting from a 


| point near the centre and cutting the circumference, as is 


the case in those circles seen on Long Meg, and others 
that have been discovered in various parts, 


In respect to the grave, or kist, the cobbles, | 
the mound, and the bones, there are curious | 


coincidences with the description of native Aus- 
tralian customs by Captain Wilkes, given in 
Lubbock’s “ Prehistoric Times.” The Australian 
savages are said to have a remarkable super- 


stition that “no one ever dies a natural death.” | 


They have a great dread of witchcraft, and 
believe in evil spirits. Their dead are arranged 
in a sitting posture, a practice which seems to 
have been well-nigh universal at one time. The 
grave is oval, and implements and weapons are 


artist. The figure, in peer’s robes, is standine 
the head downcast, absorbed in thought, tho 
face partially supported by the half-closed right 
hand, while the left upholds the elbow of the 
former. The drapery forms are rich and varied 
but so arranged as to sustain by their repose 
that sense of meditative abstraction centred jy 
the head. We predict that this, Mr. Foley’ 
first out-door work for the metropolis, will tend 
to revolutionise the sculptural aspect of our 
thoroughfares.” 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Piddletown (Dorset).—Schools for both sexeg, 
including infants, with master’s residence, hayoe 
been erected and opened here. The whole of the 
buildings, the frontage of which measures about 
130 ft., are encircled by a boundary wall. Ac. 
commodation is afforded for upwards of 300 
scholars ; and the entire cost, amounting to about 
3,0001., has been defrayed by Mr. Brymer. The 
masonry was executed by Mr. Charles Young, of 
this village, builder ; and the carpentry by Mr. 
Wellspring, of Dorchester. The architects wero 
| Messrs. Wainwright & Heard, of Shepton Mallet. 
Kidderminster. — The new Meeting Schools 
jhave been re-opened. Mr. R. Thompson has 
carried out the work of rebuilding under plans 
prepared by Mr. Smalman Smith, of Stourbridge, 
‘architect. The cost altogether has been 1,0001,, 
and from 501. to 1001. are still needed. The 
schools are intended to accommodate 130 boys 
and the same number of girls. 

Wakejield.—New parish church schools are to 





sation case,—‘‘ Butcher v. The Midland Railway | buried in it. The vacancies are filled up with | be erected here. Mr. W. Watson has been ap- 


Company,”’—oecupied the whole day. Only 


stones, and earth is beaped over the whole, 


pointed the architect. The design is an adapta- 


nine special jurors appeared, and no tales waS making a mound 8 ft. or 9 ft. high. The natives tion of Early English Gothic, and the walls are 


prayed by either side. Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., 
and Mr. Waddy were for the claimants, Messrs. 
George Butcher and Sydney James Butzher, 
coal merchants, Wharf-road, Old St. Pancras- | 
road, who claimed 2,0001. for the remainder of | 
their lease,—5{ years,—and for the destruction | 
of their business by the company taking their | 
premises, where they had carried on trade for 
some years. Mr. Lioyd and Mr. Alfred Wills 
represented the company, who had made an 
offer of 750/.; but the claimants demanded a 
special jury to assess the amount to be awarded. 
Witnesses were examined on both sides; and 
there was a material difference in the opinion of 
the valuers as to the property. The theory ad- | 
vanced on the part of the claimants was, that 
two years’ clear profits, amounting to 1,000/., 
should be given for the annihilation, as it was 
termed, of the business. Mr. Clark, of Fare- | 
brother, Lye, & Clark, stated that the lease of | 
54 years was not a marketable commodity. He | 
would give one year’s profits for the remainder | 


of the term, and two years’ if it could be shown Jt consists of an ornamental Gothic arch, with | 
that the business would be utterly destroyed. | covered way and tower (intended to supersede | 


bury the young and burn the old. 








MONUMENTAL. 


A su of 1201. has been collected forthe purpose 
of erecting a monument to Tom Sayers. The Mar- 
quis of Caermarthen’s and the Hon. G. B. Bruce’s 
names appear in the list for 5l. each.—The 


family of the late Dr. Graham, Bishop of Chester, | 
have erected a monument to him in the cemetery | 


at Chester. It is of a Medizwval character, executed 
in a white stone, and is composed of a square 
panelled pedestal, resting on a base and two 
steps, sloping up to an octagonal shaft, termi- 
nating in a floriated cross. The monument was 
designed by and has been executed under the 
supervision of Mr. Harrison, of Chester, archi- 
tect.——-Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, of Manchester, 
has submitted a design for the proposed testi- 
monial at Chester to the Marquis of Westminster. 


to be of pitched face stones, and the principal 
windows of tooled work of an ornamental cha- 
racter. The building comprises a mixed school- 
room, 65 ft. by 37 ft.; an infants’ school-room, 
40 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in.; and two class-rooms, 20 ft. 
| by 13 ft. 6 in. each. One of the entrances is 
surmounted by a bell-turret. The roofs are hig! 
pitched, and will be covered with blue ani 
purple slates in bands or patterns, surmounted 
by an ornamental ridge crest. The estimated 
cost of the whole is 1,5001. 

Doncaster.—New National Schools are to be 
erected here. Mr. Teale, of Doncaster, has been 
requested to furnish plans for the building : and 
the estimate which he gives, for the edifice which 
he proposes, including houses for master ant 
mistress, playgrounds for boys and girls, orna- 
mental fencing, and architect’s fees, amounts to 
3,8001. 





| DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
St. Leonard’s, Bromley (Middlesex) .—It is pro- 


One of the witnesses for the company said that | the present Eastgate), the eastern front of the posed to erect a Congregational church and 


he had found that, after compensation was | 
given, persous could always find other premises | 


tower to bear an effigy of the marquis. The 
design has not been definitely accepted by the 


| schools in this densely populated neighbourhood. 
|The church, which is to be of brick and stone in 


for their occupations. The jury assessed the | committee. The suggested demolition of the | the Italian style, is to be erected first, giving 


compensation at 8001. 


| Eastgate has been protested against; it is not | accommodation for about 750 persons, including 


New Law Courts.—On Tuesaday, the first case| an essential for the erection of the proposed | children. Mr. J. W. Morris is the architect. 


: ; ; 
oO , ED BE “ re Sir 3 G } ; 
! compensation was heard, Sir Chas. G. Young, | memorial. 


Garter King of Arms, as trustee, «. The Com- 
missioners of Public Works and Buildings. It 
took place at the Old Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
The property in question was the freehold house 
253, Strand, known as the Holyrood Palace 
Public House. The claim was for 10,9261. Diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining jarymen : 
and ultimately, by consent of both sides, the 
compensation was assessed at 8,5001. 








OPENING OF AN ANCIENT MOUND IN 
CUMBERLAND: CONCENTRIC CIRCLES. 


A rew hundred yards on the east side of a 
remarkable stone monument known as Long Meg 
and her Danghters, at Maughanby, in Cumber- 
land, there was, till lately, a mound, then rising 
only about 4 ft. above the surface. This mound 
was recently in course of levelling, when it was 
found to contain a large number of cobble stones 
mixed up with earth, and partly covering some 
large boulders, one standing, but all the others 
in a fallen position, which however showed that 
there had been eight stones planted in a circle 
of about 18 ft. in diameter. The stones were 


about 4 ft. each in length. Within the circle | 


was found a rough stone kist, of an oval shape, 
3 ft. 9 in. long from east to west, and 2 ft. 4 in, 


A monument in St. Peter’s, Rome, 
,to the memory of Pius VIII, executed at 
| the cost of the late Cardinal Giuseppe Albani, 
| by the sculptor the Commendatore Tenerani, 
| has been uncovered to the public. This monu- 
ment is placed at the entry of the sacristy, 
,the door of which is bronght into the 
work. The architectural composition forms 
, three stories. 
eis gy hands, is placed over the door in the 
| lower story; the middle one has statues of 
| Peter and Panl, with figures of Prudence 
| end Justice on the basements in basso-relievo ; 
,and in the upper compartment the sculptor has 
| placed a sitting figure of the Saviour, looking 
| down and extending his arms towards the earth. 
| This work occupies the only hitherto available 
Space for a Pontifical monument remaining in 
| the Church of St. Peter, which, for many cen- 
_turies, has been the burying-p)ace of the Roman 
| Pontiffs. Mr. Foley, R.A., has just com- 
| pleted the model for his bronze statue of Lord 
_ Herbert, to be erected in front of the War-office, 
| Pall Mall. The Art Journal says,—*‘ This work 
| promises to rank among the very finest portrait- 
| Statues its author has produced; and to all 
| acquainted with the unobtrusive bearing and 
high intellectual refinement characterising the 
physique of the jamented nobleman, it will be a 
| matter of gratification to know how thoroughly 
| Such characteristics have been rendered by the 








The kneeling Pontiff, with | 


| Preston.—St. George’s Church has just re- 
| ceived the addition of a baptistery and memorial 
\font. The font is of polished serpentine, and 
|has been made in Cornwall by the Lizard Ser- 
| pentine Company. The platform is of polished 
|Aberdeen red granite. The flooring of the 
baptistery is of Minton’s glazed tiles, margined 
‘with a polished red granite step. The pillars a! 
each end of the baptistery are of cast-iron, with 
wrought bands and leaf enrichments. ‘The 
baptistery is separated from the body of the 
church by an oak parclose. Mr. Holmes, of 
Lancaster, executed the carving; and Mr. Lady- 
man, of Preston, the woodwork generally. The 
style throughout is of the early part of the 
thirteenlh century. Both font and bastistery, 
in every detail, have been made under the super 
intendence of, and from designs, sketches, an¢ 
full-size drawings prepared by Mr. James Hib- 
bert, of this towh, architect. , 
Wolverhampton. — The new Congregations! 
Church, in Queen-street, Wolverhampton, 
been opened with divine service. The outside 
dimensions of the new chapel are 90 ft. by 68 ft., 
affording seat-room for about 1,250 adults 
allowing 20 in. to each person; and a larg 
lecture-room, capable of accommodating oo 
persons, is provided underneath. The gené™ 
character of the architecture is Italian, free!) 
treated. The principal fronts are faced on 
; Pillough stone, the main building ashlar, *” 
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the basement with coursed work, hammer-|and respected attendant. Th j 

dressed on the face. The principal front—that| by the artist, Mr. T. Dury. of Waltuh, aoe 
next Queen-street—consists of a centre and two | sents a guardian angel closing the eyes of the 
side wings. The centre contains a large circular- | departed. 

headed Venetian window and a doubleentrance-| St. Peter’s, Newcastle.—A stained glass window 
door on the ground story. The side wings con- | by Messrs, Hardman & Co., of London and Bir- 
tain the gallery staircases, and have entrance-|mingham, has just been placed in the south 
doors of corresponding design to the central | transept of this church, by Mr. Matthew Charles 
doorway: over that next Market-street a tower | Woods, Jesmond House, and Miss Woods, Eldon- 
and spire rise toa height of 110 ft. The front,|square, to the memory of their mother. The 
next Market-street, contains above the basement | centre light represents the Crucifixion, on either 
two tiers of windows grouped as triplets, and is | side of which are the figures of the Virgin Mary 
finished with a cornice blocking course, and/|and St. John. The fixing of the window was 
ornamental finials. The lower portion of the | done by Mr. Lawson. 

main building is rasticated, and the upper por-| St. John’s Chapel, Devonport.—The most re- 
tion enriched with pilasters and engaged columns cent improvement in this chapel has been the 
of stone in the window jambs. The plan of the | erection of a stained memorial window by the 
chapel internally is a parallelogram, divided | Ramsey family. The general aperture of the 
into nave and side aisles by two rows of coupled | window is divided into two parts, by means of a 
columns, and having entrance lobbies and stair- | mullion composed of Bath stone, and the illustra- 
cases at the north and south ends. Galleries/ tions are descriptive of Christ blessing little 
are carried over the side aisles, and over the|children, and of the patriarch Jacob blessing 
north end of the nave, whilst an organ-gallery | his sons, and beneath the former the text, “ He 
is provided at the south end. The nave columns | took them up in His arms, put His hands upon 
are arranged vertically into two architectural | them, and blessed them,” is inscribed within an 
orders, the lower one supporting the gallery,| ornamented quatrefoil. Beneath the second 
and the upper one a lofty clerestory with illustration are the words :—‘“ The Almighty 
circular-headed Venetian windows, and an shall bless thee with blessings of the Heaven 
enriched coved ceiling. A chamber for ventila-| above,” in a similar form as those on the op- 
tion is provided over the ceiling of the side | posite side. At the summits of both portione of 
aileries. The style in which the interior is the window are the crests and arms of the 
finished is in harmony with the exterior, the | Ramsey and Billing families. The whole is sur- 
nave columns having foliated capitals, and the | rounded by a foliaged border. Mr. Wailes, of 
fittings generally being of a decorative cha- | Newcastle-on-Tyne, was the artist. The masonry 
racter. The entire cost, including a new organ, was executed by Mr. Yelland, stonemason, 
and the securing the freehold of the land, will | Devonport, and the window was fixed by Mr. T. 
be between 9,0001. and 10,0007. The builders Kari. 

were Messrs. Trow & Sons, of Wednesbury ; the | 
carving having been executed by Mr. Frampton, 
of London ; and gasfittings by Mr. Thomason, of 
Birmingham; the whole from the plans, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. George Bid- 
lake, of Wolverhampton, architect. 











Pooks Received, 


VARIORUM. 


grand commissure of the great brain united in 
the median line as the corpus callosum, he may, 
to a certain extent, be teachable, so as to con- 
vert him from uncleanly to cleanly habits, and, 
perhaps, to make a good and steady labourer of 
him, although he may remain quite incapable of 
managing and expending the earnings of his 
industry in a@ rational and discreet manner. 
Some idiots and imbeciles may thus not only be 
made endurable, but even self-supporting mem- 
bers of the human family, and more still than 
this may yet be done. We recollect, by the way, 
of a case of two idiot twin-brothers, one of whom 
happened to get his skull fractured, the chief 
consequence of which was that he ceased to be 
an idiot, although his brother never showed any 
symptoms of change. Fracturing the skull, no 
doubt, is a heroic remedy which is not likely to 
be tried upon any idiot ; but the fact shows that 
even organic defects producing idiocy may not in 
themselves be absolutely irremediable, and that 
some pressure on the brain at one period of life 
may cease at another, and put an end to the 
idiocy. 








Miscellanea, 





Tue Gutrorte Memorrat CuHaprn, Crirron 
CoLLEGE.— By accident, a paragraph respecting 
the erection of the Guthrie Memorial Chapel at 
| Clifton College was inserted under the head of 
|“ Dissenting Church Building.” The college is 
| Church of England; and the chapel now building 
}is in memory of the late Rev. John Guthrie, 
canon of Bristol, chairman of the council. 








MUNIFICENCE oF A Late Grascow MERCHANT 
Mr. Alexander Kay, insurance broker, who died 
last week, has, we understand, bequeathed the 
munificent sum of 10,000/. for the purchase and 


| maintenance of a public park for Kilmarnock, 


and also 6,0001. to build and endow in the same 


xe Waitiesl’ Diller Tinie Gi | town two public schools for working men, where 
‘oe 3 ~ogy a ae pany! a “good plain practical education” will be 
(Limited): Chief Engineer’s Report. 1865.) ". 
STAINED GLASS. |General Offices, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. | ee 
St wr as y 3 |This report states that the company have ac-| Bkrickwork.—Long bands of iron hooping are 
_ abe Barnabas 8, Bristol.—A memorial window quired an extensive and rapidly-increasing local , now extensively used inserted along brickwork 
is in process of erection in the chancel of this connexion among boiler owners. Ne boiler in-| to give additional strength. I would suggest six 
church, at the expense of the Rev. J. J. Coles, sured by the company had exploded during the | slits on the broad surface of each brick (to be 
M.A., the incumbent of the parish. The east past year, although fifty-three serious explosions | formed in the mould) to receive the bent ends of 
chancel window consists of three lights, and in| jad occurred in the United Kingdom, destroying | short pieces of iron hooping. Bricks laid side 
he centre light is placed the figure of St. Bar- forty-seven lives, and injuring seriously eighty- | by side, or end ways, can be firmly clutched or 
nabas. Above is @ representation of the Cruci- | two other persons. Deficiency of water was the | ironed together by a tap with the trowel. The 
iixion, with the Virgin Mary and St. John at the chief cause, ten having occurred from this cause, | iron being sunk in an indention level with the 











‘oot of the cross. In the side lights, and on | and eight from external corrosion. A good. 
cither side of St. Barnabas, are the Apostles fusible plug, it is remarked, would have pre- 
5S. Peter and Paul ; and over these, flanking the yented most of those arising from want of water. 
Crucifixion, are full-length figures of the two “A Scheme for the Supply of Water to 
Marys. The whole is placed on a geometrical gheffield, Rotherham-cum-Kimberworth, and 
foliated ground. The artist was Mr Bell, of Doncaster, &c.”” By Matthew Bullock Jackson, | 
Bristol. C.B. Westminster: Vacher & Sons. The an-! 
St. Mary’s, Hulme.—The remaining two lights thor’s proposal is “to secure for all time the 
‘ f the east windew of this church have just been y hole of the water flowing from the drainage | 
iilled with stained glass, by Messrs. Hardman, of areas of the rivers Derwent, Noe, Westend, | 
Jirmingham, thus completing about two-thirds Alport, and Ashop, and their tributaries above | 
ol this work, the tracery in the head of the win- the requisite level,” so as to obviate any neces- | 
cow still being filled with the common glass sity of having dangerous reservoirs connected with 
which was in the whole window at the time of | the supply. The daily supply to Sheffield and its | 
the consecration of the church. The completed | neighbourhood is estimated at 8,500,000 gallons ; | 
portion of the window contains eighteen subjects, ‘to Rotherham and neighbourhood, 2,500,000 
representing the principal events in the human | gallons ; and to Doncaster and neighbourhood, | 
lite of our Lord. The tracery will be filled in 1,000,000 gallons. The total estimated cost of | 
with a representation of our Lord in glory, with | the supply is 495,0001.; and the estimated net 
angels, evangelists, and saints. The subjects | income 59,9061. “Richard Cobden: a Bio- | 
selected are the Annunciation, the Adoration of | graphy.” By John McGilchrist. London: Lock- 
the Magi, the Presentation in the Temple, the) wood & Co. The author of this volume has | 
Baptism, the Ministration of Angels after the | endeavoured to tell the story of Mr. Cobden’s | 
‘Temptation, the First.Miracle at Cana, the Ser- life and public services, as far as possible in his | 
mon on the Mount, the Transfiguration, the! own words; and hence, although there is a good 
Raising of Lazarus, the Last Supper, Washing deal of compilation throughout, the result has, 
the Disciples’ Feet, the Entry into Jerusalem, to a certain extent, the interest of an autobio- 
the Agony in the Garden, Bearing the Cross, the | graphical work. ‘Ihe author also acknowledges | 
Crucifixion, Nicodemus closing the Sepulchre, | his obligations to personal friends and acquaint- 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension. The win-| ances of Mr. Cobden, as well as to books already 
dow is of unusual size—48 ft. high by 25 ft.) published. “ A Manual for the Classification, 
wide. The cost will be 1,0001., the whole of, Training, and Education, of the Feeble-minded, 
which will be borne by one member of the con- | Imbecile, and Idiotic.” By Martin Duncan, 
gregation. | M.B., and William Millard. Both of the authors 
_ Christ Church, Banbury.—The decoration of | of this volume are connected with the Eastern | 
‘ue chancel of this building has been completed Counties Asylam for Idiots and Imbeciles,—the 
by filling up the two side windows with stained | former as honorary consulting surgeon, and the 
¢'ass, containing angels, with scrolls, &c. The | latter as superintendent. They have, therefore, 
Work was done by Mr. T. Dury, of Warwick, to had good opportunities of becoming versant 
whom was entrusted the central window in| practically with their subject; and it is their 
memory of the late Prince Consort. The mural opinion that a good deal can be done for the | 
“ccorations were by Mr. Cottam, of Banbury. | improvement of idiots and imbeciles ; although 
St. Paul’s Church, Warwick.—A stained glass of course, where there are organic defects in the 
Widow, subscribed for by the parishioners, has brain, these may not be alterable or amendable. | 
»cen fixed in this church, in memory of an old’ Although an idiot, however, may not have the: 
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brick, with a slight layer of mortar to rectify any 
surface inequalitics, there would be no obstacle 
to the level setting of the work. For vaults, 
arches, chimneys, &c., I believe it would prove 
valuable.—R. Taytor. 


A Baprist CHAPEL DESTROYED at LvuTON.— 
Just after the congregation left the Round 
Meeting on Sunday evening, a fierce gust of 
wind blew down the gable end of a chapel which 
is being erected by Messrs. A. & T. Smart, at a 
cost of 2,0001. This building, the memorial 
stones of which were laid by Sir Morton Peto 
and Mr. J. Everitt, stands close to the old 
chapel, known as the Round Meeting, the roof 
of which was smashed in, and the organ which 
stood in the gallery completely demolished. The 
front windows of the old building were blown 
out, and so complete is the wreck that the con- 
gregation will have to assemble at a school-room, 
at some distance, until the new chapel can be 
completed. The loss is estimated at not less 
than 3001. Had the accident taken place half 
an hour earlier some hundreds of persons would 
have been killed or injured. 


Lorp St. Leonarps’ ArpiTraTion Bitt.—On 
Wednesday evening a delegate meeting of the 
London trades societies was held at the Bull 
Inn, Old Bailey, to take into consideration the 
Bill introduced by Lord St. Leonards into Par- 
liament, entitled “‘ An Act for the Establishment 
of Equitable Courts of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion.’ Mr. Danter, of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neers, occupied the chair. The Bill having been 
read in full, a long discussion took place, and 
eventually the followingresolution was adopted -_ 
“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the Bill of 
Lord St. Leonards for establishing Courts of 
Conciliation and Arbitration is deserving the care- 
fal attention of the trades of the United King- 
dom, and we hereby approve of a deputation 
waiting upon his lordship to consult him upon 
some uncertain points in the proposed Bill, and 
that this meeting stand adjourned to receive the 


report of such deputation.” 
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Arronavtics.—A Parisian speculator proposes 
to organise a balloon service to ply between the 
Place de la Concorde and the Champs de Mars 
during the Universal Exhibition of 1867. 


Tue Locat GoverNMENT Act.—The seventh 
annual report on the working of the Local 
Government Act of 1858 has just been published 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. It gives a summary of the business 
transacted in the office during the year that has 
elapsed since the last report appeared. 


Gas.—The dispute between the Folkestone 
Gas and Coke Company and the Folkestone Gas 


York Fine Arts Exuisition.—The site for 
the exhibition has been determined upon. It is 
to be held in the Asylum field in Bootham. 


Tue Liverroot Dock ENGINEER’s SaLaRy.— 
The Liverpool Dock Board have unanimously 
agreed to raise the salary of Mr. Lyster from 
2,5001. to 3,5001. a year. 


York Minsrrr.—Workmen are now engaged 
in removing the stonework which enclosed the 
communion-tablé, preparatory to the erection of 
a railing in brass-work, executed by the firm 
that designed and constructed the Hereford 
screen. 








Consumers’ Company has been settled. All the | 
shares in the latter company have been bought | 
up by the old company, and an offer has been | 


made to supply Shorncliffe Camp with gas at 
3s. 9d. per 1,000 ft., provided a specified quan- 
tity is taken. 

A Wet Dock For WHITEHAVEN.—The subject 
of a wet dock engaged the attention of the Trus- | 
tees of the Town and Harbour of Whitehaven, at 
a special meeting of that body, held last week. 
Mr. Coode, C.E., was present, having been in- 
vited to meet the trustees. Nothing definite, 
however, was arrived at. A resolution was pass 
to the effect that the cost of the proposed dock 
should not exceed 100,0001.; and Mr. Coode was 
instructed to report as to the best site. 


Coryrricut 1x Works oF Fine Art.—A con- 
ference, invited by the Society of Arts, was held 


to procure an amendment of the laws relating to 
copyright in works of fine art, and especially in 
engravings. Mr. W. Hawes presided, and Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Geo. Cruikshank, Mr. Boydell, Mr. 
H. Bohn, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Roberton Blaine, and 
others, took part in the proceedings. The 
Council will doubtless feel sufficiently assured 
to persevere in the preparation of a Bill for con- 
sideration. 


TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE aT CronstTapT.—A 
few days back fifty-four lives were lost at Cron- 
stadt in a verysad manner. At half-past two in 
the morning a wooden building, constructed on 
Battery No. 10, serving as a habitation for 250 
workmen, took fire, and was in a few moments 
enveloped in flames. There were three doors to 





Sr. Davin’s CaTHEpRaL.—The subscription to- 
wards the restoration of St. David's Cathedral 
is progressing favourably, and the amount already 

romised is over 9,2001. The subscription list 
is headed with a bequest of 2,0001. by the late 
Rev. J. M. Trehearne. 


HeattH in Lance Towns.—The annual rate of 
mortality last week was 23 per 1,000 in London, 
28 in Edinburgh, and 27 in Dublin, 42 in Liver- 
pool, 33 in Manchester, 34 in Salford, 26 in 
Birmingham, 38 in Leeds, 31 in Sheffield, 33 in 
Bristol, 33 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 26 in Hull, 
and 29 in Glasgow. 


Co-opERATION.—At the annual meeting of the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative 
Society, it was stated that the members com- 
menced operations with 1001. six years and 


For constructing new sewer, Manor-road, Be . 
Mr. Geo, Elkington, surveyor :— rmonteey 


ROMER. 0.0 <sosccecscccnesettosucensovercs £2,480 0 0 
Bloomnfield .......00.c0:2eversccescessees 1,750 0 6 
Thackeray & Pearce .........0000+ 1,595 0 0 
GAY ..cccccorenccenessvoscesccseccsocess 1,460 0 0 
KORE... cccsscescocvececcccocvsvoosessnceos 1,458 0 0 
PATHOL .cccccevercocseccesesesscacsvenscoes iJ 00 





For Primitive Methodist Chapel at Stratford-upon. 
Avon, Mr. Thomas T, Allen, architect. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
CHa .ccacunsccenvcasencconeniansneconsooenna £246 7 0 
Boderte B. BOM .ccccccsencrsscecessscssens 425 0 0 
Price & Holtom .......00..ssceseccseee 418 14 0 
J. & G. Calloway (accepted) ...... 395 0 0 





For new manufactory in Drummond-road, Bermondsey, 
for Mr. James Peek. Messrs. Davison & Scammell’ 
architects :— 








a-half ago, and had now a capital of nearly | 
on the 2nd inst., with reference to an endeavour 14,0001. They started with ou.e shop and fifty | 


members; they have now twelve shops and | 
more than 2,000 members. The business of the | 
past year had exceeded that of 1864 by 5,0001. 


THe BrruincHamM GaLiery oF ArtT.—The 
Free Libraries and Museums Committee intend, 
we hear, to open this gallery to the public as 
early as possible. Though, unfortunately, the | 
town does not possess many works of art, the 
committee will be able to overcome this diffi- 
culty by borrowing pictures for the purpose of 
exhibition. The authorities of the South Ken- 
sington Museum have agreed to contribute. 


LirBIg ON VENTILATION.—Liebig suggests 
that in close rooms and on ship-board deficient 
ventilation may be compensated for by the use | 





the building, but only one was unlocked, and of hydrate of lime. Eighteen or twenty pounds | 


this opened inwards. The unfortunate men, 
pressing forward in crowds, kept it closed, and 
it had at length to be broken down, but fifty- 
four men had already perished. The rest were 
rescued with great difficulty. 


PROGRESS OF THE Post-orrick. —In 1864, 
679,084,822 letters passed through the post, 
being an increase of 37,000,000 over the previous 
year; and in the same period the number of 


book-packets and newspapers which were trans- tion of a main outfall sewer of 6 ft. diameter, 
mitted rose to over 50,000,000, or 7,000,000 more just below Sandford Lock, and that the drainage | 
than in 1863. This increase was more than pro- | should be carried to Walton Well, where it can 


portionate to the growth of population and mul- 

tiplication of houses throughout the country. 

Our correspondence with foreign nations also 

continues rapidly to expand. The speculative | 
mania of recent years has added to the revenues | 
of the Post-office, in consequence of the vast dis- | 
tribution of circulars to which it has given rise. | 
The Post-office Savings Banks continue to} 
flourish. In London there is 1 depositor to every | 
7 persons ; in the rest of England and Wales, 1 | 
to every 14; in Scotland, 1 to every 17; and in 
Ireland, 1 to 70; the average for the whole king- 
dom being 1 to 15. 


LicuTinec up THE NationaL CoLLections.— 
A meeting, convened by the hon. secretaries of 
the South London Committee of Museums, and 





80 largely attended that the andience filled, 
throughout the proceedings, the greater portion of 
the Lambeth Baths, was held on Friday night, the 
2nd inst. Mr. G. Murphy was called to the chair. 
The chairman read correspondence between him- 
self and Mr. Layard, M.P., as to certain objec- 
tions of the member for Southwark to the intro- 
duction of lights into the British Museum and 
the Naticual Gallery. Captain E. Dresser Rogers 
moved, Mr. T. W. Roffey, vestry-clerk of Lam- 
beth, seconded, and Messrs. G. Thorneloe, gas 
engineer, and Booker (a working man) spoke in 
support of a resolution of hearty approval of the 
past action of the South London committee, 
which was carried without a single token of 
dissentient feeling. The Rev. Dr. Hugh Allen 
(rector of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark) 
proposed the extension of the movement to the 


whole of the metropolis, which was adopted with 
much enthusiasm, 


of slaked lime will absorb 38 or 39 cubic feet of | 
carbonic acid gas, which would be immediately | 
replaced by an equal volume of fresh air entering 
through the crevices. There is nothing very new 
in this suggestion, however. 


DRAINAGE OF Oxrorp.—With regard to the 
drainage of Oxford, a matter of great interest to 
all who live on the lower part of the Thames, 
Mr. Bazalgette has recommended the construc- 


be made to flow over the land to the old channel 
of the river by gravitation, or be diverted to the 
main outfall sewer by a branch drain, 


STeaM FIRE-ENGINES.— Last week a trial of 
steam fire-engines, by Messrs. Merryweather, 
took place at the Surrey Canal, in presence 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The per- 
formance of the largest engine, formed on the 
same principle as the “ Sutherland,” which 
gained the first prize at the International Con- 
test, Crystal Palace, 1863, was astonishing, 
projecting a jet of water, of 6 in. circumference, 
in the air 338 ft. This engine is the “ Ports- 
mouth,” and is purchased by her Majesty’s 
a ae for service in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. 








TENDERS 


For additions to the Roman Catholic Diocesan Semi- 
nary, Belfast, Mr. John O'Neill, architect :-— 


McLaughlin & Harvey .....,...... £6,458 65 10 
Ross 0 0 
McAuley 00 
Connor & Son 00 
Murphy 3 2 
Byrne (accepted) 0 0 








For a detached residence in London-road, Enfield. Mr. 
T. J. Hill, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. H. W. 
Broadbridge = 








Hill & Keddell  ...csccocescesonecece £20,244 0 0 
BAe ...ccccccsescecessscccesssceescesese 19,804 0 0 

BSR SEAL RR 19,544 0 0 
Adamson & Son8 ..,.......:ss00008 19,516 0 0 
Coleman cccsrccrescsercesseccocers oe «19,450 0 0 
COMGSE recocesereeccarcresesoroncceseres 19,309 0 0 
GOTAIMOD ccrccsecsvesceccessnesoveccone 19,330 0 0 

MPG ncccascrershavsrotossncnessdanoauin 19,120 0 0 
MEROCES occcvececcesccssssconcensotnencee 19,000 0 0 
Trollope oo. sscsesceeesseessescorees 18,9438 0 0 
PROGR |. seccossicnsscovencesesenesee 18,590 0 0 
Browne & Robinson............++ 18,435 0 0 
WORD cccchdenctiidbeiascstuddionscnientite 18,480 0 0 
Rider & Gon.............ccccsessssereee 18,160 0 0 

For erecting a pair of villas at Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
for Mr. Herbert W. Taylor. Messrs, Wimble & Taylor, 
architects :— 

Callie B Bam ccvssasersessevostscsontess £3,374 0 0 
Adamson & BOD .......c.cscceseeees 3,300 0 0 
Peery B Oe. ‘cececcccrscrssdccccscesscns 3,275 0 0 
Marsland & Sons ............++0+ mese Sete © © 
Gulland & Thompson .............++ 2,000 0 0 





For the erection of two cottages and stables at Mor. 
timer, Berks, for Captain Adams, Messrs. William & 
J.T. Brown, architects :— 

Sheppard ....rccserreeeserereasrerses 
Barnicoat ...ccc.crcccseres — 








For two detached villas for Mr. John Peache, Seven 
Oaks, Kent. Mr. H. Cronk, architect :— 


Hyder .....cccccccosesscoerserersocesesess 555 0 0 
OVO  ccnceccecensqnnsessacsvesstsvesne 3 00 
ROE ccacesnvcucnnctnsincessetnscadepesss 2,958 0 0 
ROREICY cecccccosscseosccvescossovensvens 2,899 0 0 
eee 2,875 0 0 
OCG ccrcccesonccccesctsccranspesevonvene 2,860 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W, & T—M. L—W. D. L M—R. A. F. C.—E. F.—H.—P. AK 
T.R. C.—G. W.—F. 8—Mr. W—C ©. B.—H. HT. J. A—-T.5. 
—F. B.—C. N.-T. K.—T. 0.—F. C.—G. &—J. 0. N. R—-J. ON.— 
A. D.—G. R. R.—B, (we seldom illustrate designs not to be executed). 
—T. L. J. (it would be difficult to make such an\arrangement safe) — 
W. P. (next week).—M. 0, T. (ditto),—H. I. W. (ditto).—J. R. (a meet- 
ing ie to be held, when he can state his views).— B. B. (no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the amount stated).—A. & P. (too late). 

We are compelled to decline pointing ont books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not rily for publicati 
Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] : 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, st 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any 0 

of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 83 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


————— 


N EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 

Messrs, COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 
other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of P.oprietor 
of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Esta- 
of the above class of Work, 





blishment presente for the production 
with ty and to the bess le. —Liucoln’s Inm Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Queen-street, W.C. 











HE ART.-JOURNAL-— 
. Price %. 64. Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE FKBRUARY NUMBER. 

& , pte 4 R A.—Susannah, engraved by 4. BOURNE 
5 .A.—Bpring, engraved by P: 
LIL. W. W. 8TORY.—A Sibyl, engraved by EW. sTODART. 
THE LIT RY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
1, JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—The Cestus of Aciaia 
2. W. P. BAYLEY.— Visits to the Paradise of Artista. 


Eariy Venetian Glass, with 12 meus, 
4. F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.4.—A: 


ings, with 18 examples, 
5. & C HALL, F.8.A. and Mrs. 8, C. HALL. —Robert Southey, with 
5 iliustrations. 


6. HENRY 8HaW, F.8.A.—Iluminated Drawings. 

7. MRS 8.0, HALL.— Frederica Uremer: a Memoir. ith 
8. JAMES DAFFORNE.—Jobn Baptist Macou (selgian Artist), W) 

Copies from 3 of his works. 

9. CHAKLES BUUTELL, M.A.—Architectaral Restorations. 
10. Child-sungs, with 2 engravings. 
11, W. Ewart Gladstone on Greek Art, 
12. Photo-Kelief Printing. 

13. Femule Artists’ Society :—Exhibition, 
14. The Kensington Portrait Exhibition. 








eT vo eu sa isncnvisnsisiavancamiel £2,300 0 0 
aa ee 2, 00 
DE AY MUL: «11s casnnsouscbibiaonincsmacetin 2,118 0 0 
ee Pt OS cnitnntnnaies 2,059 0 0 
CN OM  iscisidicrccteaiesvvae’ 1,964 0 0 
Patman, Brothers 1,897 0 0 
BINED, sescsiehemeitesmasennanens 1,876 0 0 
Cushing .......06 wosboonidesonebees ae © 0 





15, ‘Lhe late Bir Uharles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. &c. &c. 
London: VIRTUE & CO, 26, Ivy-lane. 











